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TO THE PIONEERS 


In less than a decade pioneers of the early ’80’s 
built hundreds of towns and cities, developed 
thousands of farms, organized: various local forms 
of government, and won the consent of congress 
to the division of the territory of Dakota and the 
création of two imperial states. To them and 
their descendants this volume of sketches and 
reminiscences is dedicated. 

Bs Coal: 


St. Anthony Park, St. Paul, October, 1925. 


Forty Years Ago 
a 


A song for the early times out west, 
And our green old prairie home, 
Whose pleasant memories freshly yet 

Across the bosom come; 
A song for the free and gladsome life 
In those early days we led, 

With a teeming soil beneath our feet, 
And a smiling heaven o’erhead. 
Oh, the waves of life danced merrily, 

And had a joyous flow, 
In the days when we were pioneers, 
Forty years ago. 


We lived not hermit lives; but oft 
In social converse met; 
And fires of love were kindled then, 
That burn on warmly yet. 
Oh, pleasantly the stream of life 
Pursued its constant flow, 
In the days when we were pioneers, 
Forty years ago. 
—Adapted from an old song. 
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BOOMS AND BOOMERANGS 


Four and forty years ago there began a pil- 
grimage which in less than four years added 
a half million of population to the big terri- 
tory of Dakota. It was a mighty trek of 
young men and their wives and children, all 
bent on making homes upon the interior plains 
where once an inland sea had stretched from 
the far north to the south. 

By 1883 the railways had blazed a way to 
various parts of this domain. The pioneers 
traveled in colonist and parlor cars and in 
regular coaches of passenger trains. Many of 
them would have entered the promised land in 
automobiles had the inventive genius of man 
perfected this new road machine a little earlier. 
The toiling oxen and the picturesque prairie 
schooner were much too slow for this brave 
company. All the rolling stock the railways 
could muster was used in transporting the 
settlers and their effects. 

Westward day after day rolled the long 
trains, discharging their passengers and 
freight on the prairies; the still longer trains 
of “empties” scurried to eastern termini to re- 
load and start anew for the west. All New 
England and the Atlantic seaboard and inter- 
ior states contributed their quota to this mod- 
ern pilgrimage, but the vast majority of the 
whole came from the middle west states which 
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were at the very door of the new country. 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Iowa were fairly drained of their young blood 
which, passing through the fringes of settle- 
ment along the border, from the Red River 
of the North to the Big Sioux, dispersed itself 
over the unbroken windswept region extend- 
ing to and even beyond the Missouri river. 

Towns sprung up as if by magic. The busi- 
ness man as well as the farmer had taken Mr. 
Greeley’s advice. The people had to be housed 
and fed. Mechanics of all kinds had all and 
more than they could do. Everybody was 
“flush” and business was conducted on a cash 
basis. But most of the immigrants expected 
to get rich by raising No. 1 hard wheat on the 
cheap government lands. Good crops for a few 
years, they reasoned, would make them inde- 
pendent. There were no trees to fell and no 
stumps to pull. It wasa far simpler process— 
simply to tickle the soil and harvest a crop of 
gold. 

Peter J. Bedell was selling goods to country 
merchants in southern Wisconsin when the 
Dakota boom was started. He was handsome 
and debonair and exuded candor and honesty. 
He was a good salesman, but his field was cir- 
cumscribed and it was a time of low prices and 
salaries. For years he had dreamed of making 
a fortune in speculation and he was more than 
ready for a venture in the west when some of 
his relatives suggested taking land in Dakota. 
Eventually all his own immediate relatives 
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and several brothers and sisters of his wife 
filed upon government land in the vicinity of 
Ordway. The head of each household and 
every single member of legal age were entitled 
to three quarter sections each—a homestead, 
preemption and tree claim. Hence the hold- 
ings of the two branches of the allied family 
soon became of an imposing nature. 

Ordway in those days was the biggest little 
town in the northwest. It was named for the 
governor, a carpet-bagger sent out in the due 
process of political debt-paying and who was 
destined to become the most unpopular execu- 
tive the territory ever had. It was the ter- 
minus of a railroad, the center of a good farm- 
ing community and soon became a candidate 
for the capital of an undivided Dakota. 

Down in Illinois Amos R. Beckwith and 
Louis G. Brandt had heard the call of the west. 
They were strangers to each other, but had 
been cast in somewhat similar molds and were 
ripe for any adventure which promised emolu- 
ments and spoils. The opportunity of “put- 
ting something over” at Ordway looked good 
to them. Beckwith was a modern-day Wil- 
kins Micawber. Like his prototype he was 
more often “in difficulties” than out of them. 
He had the true elasticity of a Micawber. 
One moment in the slough of despond, he 
could in the next outline a project that spelled 
his everlasting fortune, and then hum a tune 
with an air of real gentility. Always did he 
profess to believe that “something would turn 
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up.” He was certain that in Dakota, the land 
of opportunity for the boomer and the booster, 
his foot would be upon its native heath. Like 
Micawber, too, he was a most untiring man 
when he worked for other people, but he sel- 
dom seemed to work to any good account for 
himself. 

But of this odd triumvirate of Busy B’s, 
Brandt was the most original and daring. 
With native ability of more than the ordinary, 
he was courageous and aggressive and 
dreamed dreams not only of winning a colossal 
fortune but of wielding political power which 
would make him feared and famous all over 
the west. 

The early ’80’s found the triumvirate estab- 
lished in Ordway. Chance had largely di- 
rected their steps, but the alliance which they 
formed was a perfectly natural one. Brandt 
started a bank and Beckwith a newspaper and 
land office. Bedell entered the political arena, 
became one of the organizers of the county 
and promptly annexed an office and dabbled 
in real estate on the side. The town had many 
other residents who had not come west for 
their health and who played minor roles in 
this play of real life. It was ambitious beyond 
all reason and the handful of residents, im- 
pressed by the daring leadership of Brandt, 
Beckwith and Bedell, had no realization of the 
opera bouffe character of the various enter- 
prises. They were terribly in earnest and 
everything was high tragedy to them. 
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It was Brandt and Bedell who were chiefly 
instrumental in inducing Chicago capitalists 
to buy all the land adjacent to Ordway in ex- 
pectation that Nehemiah G. Ordway, the 
governor of the territory, was in position to 
make the town the great capital of a great un- 
divided state. The capitalists came out, saw 
and were conquered. Van Pelt, a Chicago 
alderman, who was afterwards imprisoned for 
boodling, was one of a syndicate formed to 
locate the capital and reap enormous profits 
from the sale of lots and adjacent property. 
Men who starred on the Chicago board of 
trade for years were others. Nearly all the 
land for a radius of eight or ten miles was 
gathered in and thousands upon thousands of 
dollars were invested. Some of the home- 
steaders took their money and moved away 
and were the better off for the transaction. 
Others, impressed by the enthusiasm of the 
boomers, re-invested on the spot and went 
broke with the rest of the crowd. One settler 
who had a fine homestead but little more than 
a stone’s throw from the station was offered 
$10,000 in cash for his holdings, but he, too, 
had caught the fever, declined to treat and at 
his own expense had the tract surveyed into 
blocks and lots with the intention of selling 
them himself and reaping a fortune when the 
capital was located in Ordway. Eventually 
the sheriff sold him out. The syndicate spent 
several seasons in surveying its property and 
setting stakes for miles in all directions from 
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the center of the town. An elevation of 
ground to the west was selected as a site for 
the capitol. Lumber was shipped from the 
east for a mammoth hotel that was never to be 
built. 

Ordway began to slip in the fall of 1882 
when the North-Western railroad, which had 
made its terminus for two years in the town, 
extended to Columbia, six miles to the north- 
east. Columbia had a county seat in hand, 
rather than a capital in the bush, and it wanted 
a railroad. The townsite company procured 
the right-of-way and built the grade from 
Columbia to Ordway and subsequently deeded 
all its rights for a consideration of $1 to 
the North-Western. The extension would 
have been a crushing blow to anyone but the 
mercurial trio who had set out to make Ord- 
way the capital and who reasoned that radi- 
ating lines of railway were necessary for every 
well regulated capital city. Beckwith, editor 
of the paper, was a builder of railways himself, 
and counted that day forever lost whose low 
descending sun saw no new competing line be- 
gun and completed—on paper. The maps he 
widely circulated gave a popular impression 
that Ordway was a second Indianapolis—a 
railway center of first magnitude and a capital. 

The bubble burst in 1883 when the capital 
commission, which spent the better part of a 
year in visiting rival towns and comparing 
bids and living on the top shelf, located the 
capital of an undivided territory at Bismarck 
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in the northern half. Events crowd each other 
so closely ina new country that few remember 
the personnel of this commission or the towns 
in the race for the capital. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie was probably the best known of the 
nine. Two, B. F. Spalding, afterwards chief 
justice of the North Dakota supreme court, 
and George A. Mathews of Brookings, were 
ence elected to -congress.. The chairman 
of the commission was Alexander Hughes, 
then- of Elk Point. . Other members were 
C. H. Myers of Redfield, M. D. Thompson of 
Vermillion, H. H. DeLong of Canton, Major 
J. P. Belding of Deadwood and Dr. Milo W. 
Scott, the treasurer, then of Grand Forks. 
What is now South Dakota had six members 
of the commission, while North Dakota had 
put three. It seemed clear that the capital 
would not be located within 200 miles of the 
Northern Pacific railway. 

Towns which offered sites and were visited 
by the commissioners were Canton, Mitchell, 
Huron, Pierre, Frankfort, Redfield, Ordway, 
Fargo, Devils Lake and Bismarck. No offer 
was considered that was not made on official 
blanks and accompanied with a certified check 
for $25,000. The commissioners had free 
special trains to visit all the towns and were 
banqueted in each and feted as veritable kings 
of men. The trains were stocked with the best 
that the marts of the world afforded, and 
everything was free to all on board. The 
members were accompanied by their wives 
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and traveled from southern to northern 
localities by way of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
The boomers and promoters who hoped to 
profit by the location of the capital piled upon 
the trains, and, as there was no law to keep 
them off, they remained and fared on equal 
terms with the commissioners. Finally the 
cars could not hold all who clamored for a 
place. 

A month or more was consumed in visiting 
the towns. The commissioners were good fel- 
lows and the jaunt was a veritable triumph. 
There was a surfeit of attention and courtesies 
and good things. The spread given by Bis- 
marck still lingers in memory. The lieutenants 
of McKenzie had neglected nothing. The fu- 
ture capital, reserved for the last, was the best. 
Even the remote places of earth contributed 
something to this magnificent feast. Straw- 
berries were shipped in by the bushel and 
champagne flowed almost as freely as the 
waters of the Big Muddy. An army band 
from Fort Keogh, Mont., was brought to Bis- 
marck at an expense of nearly $500. Mc- 
Kenzie had reserved his trump card for this 
occasion, and he played it with assurance that 
the rich stakes were already as good as in his 
possession. The lavishness of the display and 
the cordiality of the welcome surprised even 
the commissioners who for weeks had been 
living on the fat of the land and taking no heed 
of where the next ration was to come from, 
satisfied that Providence or a capital aspirant 
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would see that every temporal want was sup- 
plied. Bismarck’s reception was a fitting cli- 
max of a series and made a palpable impres- 
sion upon every visitor. 

The final vote of the commission was taken 
at Fargo. On the showdown, McKenzie’s 
hand was all supreme. Those not with him 
were found to be hopelessly divided. Bis- 
marck had five of the nine votes, the rest being 
scattered among southern Dakota towns. 
Ordway, which by the original plan was to 
have had the capital, did not receive a vote. 
The rush to Bismarck set in the same night. 
Thousands of boomers were prepared to start 
the moment a choice was tipped off, each pur- 
posing to get in on the ground floor and clean 
up a fortune. Some who put in their money 
are still whistling for it and moralizing on the 
things which a capital does not do for a town 
on a sparsely settled frontier. No get-rich- 
quick project was sooner exploded than was 
the popular impression that the mere location 
of a capital insures a metropolis of command- 
ing importance. 

The South Dakota commissioners returned 
home and were kept busy for some time try- 
ing to explain. No fatted calf was killed, for 
there was no joy in the southern half of the 
territory. Nowhere was the feeling more 
bitter than in Ordway. The town had no 
legitimate trade to fall back upon, for its busi- 
ness had been cut off by extensions of the rail- 
ways and by the founding of new towns. The 
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extensive purchases of the Chicago syndicate 
turned out to bea great detriment to the place 
and ina short time nearly all the adjacent land 
was left unoccupied and hundreds of acres of 
original breaking went back to sod. The place 
needed settlers to give backing to its business 
pursuits, but the Chicagoans and Bedell, Beck- 
with and Brandt had by their system of land 
and relinquishment buying practically depopu- 
lated the country and left the town stranded 
high and dry. 

During the administration of Governor Gil- 
bert A. Pierce, who followed Governor Ord- 
way and was sent out by President Arthur, the 
B-B-B coalition proposed to make the town an 
educational center and maintained a lobby at 
Bismarck to work for a state university. The 
bill was eventually pushed through both 
houses, but Governor Pierce promptly vetoed 
it and for a time was more unpopular in Ord- 
way than his predecessor had ever been in the 
territory at large. Then, despairing of secur- 
ing state aid, the citizens of Ordway— all who 
were left—made a heroic effort for a denom- 
inational college. The sympathies of the 
Methodist church were enlisted and at one 
time it was the intention of that sect to build 
universities at Mitchell and Ordway. The 
latter gave the site which had been reserved 
for the capitol, made the excavations for the 
foundations and set up a stone-making plant 
on the banks of the Elm. The school was 
started in a vacant store building and ran a 
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term or two with an enrollment of thirty. 
But before the building enterprise was well 
under way the personnel of the Methodist 
board changed and became hostile to Ordway. 
It was decided to concentrate the efforts of the 
church at Mitchell and build but one school. 

This was the last straw. The old spirit 
which had defied the laws of commerce and the 
logic of swiftly occurring events, and had set 
out to build a town where it was never de- 
signed one of importance should be built, was 
subdued and chastened. The little village that 
had so long hoped against hope, and lived up- 
on what it expected to be and to have, disinte- 
grated and almost disappeared. Some of the 
actors long since moved off the stage. The 
principals, with the restlessness of true sol- 
diers of fortune, pushed their way to the cor- 
ners of the earth. Brandt went into various 
mining deals in the south, managing to spend 
some of his time in Washington city, where 
the political excitement was greatly to his lik- 
ing. Beckwith and Bedell drifted to Cripple 
Creek. The latter was also in Great Falls, 
Mont., during the years of the first boom and 
at one time was in a fair way to become 
wealthy. No one could equal him in winning 
eastern capital for western investment, and 
half his time was spent in Boston and New 
York. He was not forewarned of the panicky 
days and awoke one morning to find that his 
dreams of riches had taken flight. There was 
nothing to do but move on. When the Alas- 
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kan tide set in he was on the coast and, as 
might have been expected, followed it north 
for a share of the yellow metal. 

In the movement for statehood Ordway 
stood almost alone for a north and south divi- 
sion on the Missouri river. It was the same 
old illusion—a capital—even though the orig- 
inal territory was cut in twain. Ordway would 
have been near the geographical center of the 
eastern half, and this circumstance sufficed to 
raise false hopes. But, as usual, Ordway had 
the unpopular side and made small headway. 
The east and west division was the natural 
one. When it was effected, Ordway was left 
on the border and was forever out of the run- 
ning. It was high time to drop the curtain and 
extinguish the lights. 

Governor Pierce once preserved for Bis- 
marck what McKenzie wrested by native 
shrewdness from a predominance of numbers. 
Hot for revenge the southern members of the 
first territorial council to meet in Bismarck 
rushed a bill through to take the capital from 
northern Dakota and restore it to the southern 
half. Governor Pierce vetoed the bill. The 
southern forces, led by Pettigrew, Gamble and 
others, could not muster the necessary two- 
thirds vote to pass it over his objection. They 
might have done so, perhaps, had not McKen- 
zie kept watch and ward day and night to pre- 
vent the break of a man to the opposing forces. 
Friends of removal had a large majority but 
were baffled by the governor’s veto and by the 
cunning of the Scotchman. 


ROMANCE OF THE TELEPHONE 


To the inventive genius of a former inmate 
of the Minnesota state prison, who was 
spurred and encouraged by a friend from the 
outside, South Dakota is largely indebted for 
the magnificent independent telephone service 
which it has today. The inmate was no or- 
dinary prisoner and by no means belonged to 
the criminal classes. He had used the money 
of his employers without their knowledge or 
consent, but if a train bearing him funds had 
not been stalled by a winter storm, he would 
have been able to make restitution and no one 
perhaps would have been the wiser. But ex- 
posure beat the train, and his enemies never 
let up until they saw him on his way to the 
penitentiary. 

A chance acquaintance formed after his in- 
carceration gave the prisoner, working behind 
barred doors, opportunity to test the theory 
that nothing is lost and that honest effort, no 
matter where exerted, will eventually turn into 
channels that will somehow and somewhere 
brighten this old world. 

The friend from the outside was the late 
J. L. W. Zietlow, for many years president of 
the Dakota Central Telephone company, then 
holding a responsible position with the North- 
western Manufacturing & Car company, 
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which operated its plant by prison labor. Mr. 
Zietlow had long been interested in telephones 
and electrical devices and projects, and in the 
course of time made the acquaintance of the 
prisoner employee of the company. The in- 
mate had developed a genius for mechanics 
and the two worked together as opportunity 
was given them and eventually made a crude 
telephone and other apparatus. 

The patent of an inventor by the name of 
Ries was so improved upon that it became the 
backbone of the original company which Mr. 
Zietlow started at Aberdeen many years ago. 
It was called the Emner after another inven- 
tor, rather than after the Minnesota prisoner, 
who was really the man who made it “work- 
able.’ By the Ries patent it was possible to 
transmit mechanical sounds over wires with 
some success. Mr. Zietlow and his prison 
friend discovered that by turning one-half 
way round a certain insignificant looking 
screw of the Ries device, the human voice 
could be projected long distances. 

The call of the west lured Mr. Zietlow to the 
James river valley in central Dakota in 1883. 
He had a tree claim adjoining a town which 
the boomers said was destined to be the me- 
tropolis of that rich valley. He purposed to 
divide his claim into lots and retire in a few 
years, when all his holdings should be needed 
either for ornate residences or mammoth in- 
dustrial plants. But the boom collapsed and 
the town’s fair prospects disappeared. It was 
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time to’ move on, and Mr. Zietlow, loath to 
leave the new land, took up his residence at 
Aberdeen, which had gradually developed as 
the center of the district. 


Early in the ’80’s the Bell people had taken 
possession of that fringe of settlement in 
southeastern Dakota, where the then territory 
dipped down to touch Iowa and Nebraska. 
They had also invaded the Black Hills, which 
had developed with marked rapidity under the 
touch of the goldseeker. 


All the vast middle ground of the giant ter- 
ritory, lying on either side of the James and 
Missouri, was yet to be occupied, and as the 
tide of immigration «set in and reached its 
height in ’83 and ’84, Mr. Zietlow began to 
look upon it as the heritage of the independent 
telephone operator and manufacturer. His 
capital was chiefly a natural bent for electrical 
studies and operations. Despite disappoint- 
ment in his first venture, his faith was so great 
that he saw all the little communities of strug- 
gling pioneers prosperous cities and towns and 
all of the countryside a vast garden. Match- 
ing this faith with a determination that never 
confessed defeat, he decided to pre-empt the 
new country in the name of an independent 
telephone system. A year or so later he or- 
ganized the Dakota Emner Telephone com- 
pany at Aberdeen. 


The first settlers needed many things before 
telephones, and, a series of hard years coming 
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on, even the indomitable will and ingenuity of 
Mr. Zietlow almost succumbed. It was the in- 
tention of the company to build toll lines and 
exchanges as quickly as possible, but it took a 
month of persistent effort to secure forty sub- 
scribers in Aberdeen. Watertown and Huron 
were thoroughly canvassed for two weeks by 
Mr. Zietlow, and the best he could do in each 
was to get ten pledges for telephones. How- 
ever, the company succeeded in building 
exchanges at Aberdeen, Columbia and Water- 
town and connecting Aberdeen, Columbia and 
Groton by a toll line. Lacking means to pro- 
vide the best equipment, Mr. Zietlow bridged 
the Groton line at Bath upon the Aberdeen 
and Columbia line, designing and using a de- 
vice which practically embodied all the points 
involved in the Carty bridging patent. 

Timing a visit when Mr. Zietlow was ab- 
sent, attorneys of the Bell company descended 
upon the handful of stockholders and, by 
threats of suits for infringement of patents and 
allegations that they had obtained an injunc- 
tion restraining the little company from oper- 
ating, induced these stockholders to sign an 
agreement to close their exchanges and store 
the apparatus. 

Upon his return Mr. Zietlow found that no 
injunction had been obtained, and he repudi- 
ated the agreement of his colleagues on the 
ground that they were induced to sign it by 
misrepresentation and fraud. He met bluff 
with bluff and charge with charge and as- 
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sumed the whole burden of maintaining the 
little system he had established. 

There would have been a fight to the bitter 
end had the Bell people regarded the field as 
promising. Had the region been well settled 
and prosperous, the chances are that the old 
company would have found means to have driv- 
en him from the territory in question and that 
the independent company would have been 
crushed then and there. 

Ten years of hardships and handicaps 
passed before the tide turned. In 1896 a line 
was built between Aberdeen and Redfield. 
The name adopted at that time was the Dakota 
Central Telephone Lines. Two years later it 
became necessary to incorporate. In 1904 
there was a reorganization in order to obtain 
ample capital to supply the demand for tele- 
phone service, and at the same time the name 
was changed to the Dakota Central Telephone 
company. 

The struggling enterprise of 1886 has now 
become a $5,000,000 corporation. All that the 
original promoter planned and dreamed for it 
has come true. Mr. Zietlow became one of the 
wealthy men of the state, and his associates in 
the reorganization and subsequent develop- 
ment have prospered with him. The com- 
pany’s lines gridiron the state and extend into 
North Dakota and Minnesota. The new head- 
quarters at Aberdeen is one of the show build- 
ings of the city. 

As for the prisoner, who shall be nameless 
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here, he served his term and then put the 
northwest behind him forever. Recollections 
of his disgrace burned like fire, but did not 
spoil his life. In a far away eastern city he 
started to build anew, and eventually became 
prominent and successful. 


ROOSEVELT’S RANCHING DAYS 


Theodore Roosevelt left a vivid picture of 
early Dakota ranching days in a series of 
magazine articles published in 1888. He first 
described the cattle country, his own home 
ranch and the roundup. Later stories 
sketched the types of frontiersmen with whom 
he fraternized and related his experiences as a 
deputy sheriff and as hunter of big game on 
butte and prairie. 

Love of action and adventure—the strenu- 
ous life—took him to the Dakota plains in the 
fall of 1883 when he was 25. It was the last 
chance to hunt the buffalo, and he could not 
miss it. He killed his buffalo and sent the 
head back as the centerpiece for his mantel 
decorations. The free, open ranch life ap- 
pealed to him and with characteristic impul- 
siveness he purchased the Chimney Butte 
ranch, seven miles up the Little Missouri from 
the town of Medora in the then big territory. 
Medora he subsequently pictured as “an ex- 
cessively unattractive little hamlet, the county 
seat of our huge, scantily settled county.” 
After he had become famous the main log 
building on this ranch was torn down and 
transported to St. Louis, and later to Portland, 
where it was set up on national exposition 
grounds and was the mecca for thousands. 
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For several years it has been in the custody of 
the North Dakota Historical society and now 
stands on the capitol grounds at Bismarck. 

Roosevelt’s stay at the Chimney Butte was 
brief but eventful. He had been elected a 
member of the New York legislature and soon 
returned to take his seat. But in 1884 his 
mother and his wife of only a few years died, 
and he came back to the west and established 
a larger ranch thirty-five miles north of Me- 
dora. Finding the interlocked horns of two 
elk on the site, he named the ranch the Elk- 
horn. Several busy years he spent at the Elk- 
horn. It was then that he served as deputy 
sheriff and made a hunting trip among the 
northern spurs of the Coeur d’Alene between 
Heron and Horseplains in Montana. His 
quarry this time was the white antelope-goat, 
the least known and rarest of American big 
game. These must have been happy days, 
despite his bereavement. In bad weather he 
had his books and it was at this ranch home 
that he wrote “The Life of Thomas H. Ben- 
ton” and “Stories of the Great West” and 
prepared numerous articles for magazines. 
Nearly every day he was in the saddle, on his 
favorite horse, Manitou, riding the ranges 
after “strays” or hunting elk, antelope and 
other game which abounded. 

ites ak 


In his sketch, “Sheriff's Work on a Ranch,” 
Roosevelt related but one exploit in which he 
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figured as deputy sheriff. Three men long 
suspected of that worst of frontier crimes, 
horse stealing, stole a clinker built boat from 
the Roosevelt ranch and made off down the 
Little Missouri. Their leader was a man 
named Finnegan, who had been chief actor 
in several shooting scrapes and was generally 
known as a “bad man.” The others were a 
halfbreed and an old German. 

Two of Roosevelt's cowboys, originally 
from Maine, were skilled in woodcraft and 
the use of the ax, paddle and rifle. They 
quickly fashioned a flat bottom, roomy boat, 
and with the new deputy sheriff started down 
river in pursuit. The crime did not appear to 
be heinous, but Roosevelt explained in his 
story that “in any wild country where the 
power of the law is little felt or heeded, and 
where everyone has to rely upon himself for 
protection, men soon get to feel that it is in 
the highest degree unwise to submit to any 
wrong without making a resolute effort to 
avenge it upon the wrongdoers, at no matter 
what cost of risk or trouble.” 

The river was running with ice and the 
temperature was around zero, but the deputy 
and his men pressed on. The third day out, 
as they passed round a bend, they saw the 
stolen boat moored against the bank. Among 
some bushes a little way back the smoke of a 
campfire curled up through the frosty air. 
Only the German was at home and he was 
quickly surprised and disarmed. The posse 
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crouched under the lee of a cut bank and when 
Finnegan and the halfbreed returned from a 
short hunting expedition they, too, were taken 
by surprise and forced to surrender. 

The troubles of the deputy, however, seemed 
only to have started. An ice jam barred the 
way down river and it was impossible to re- 
turn against the stream. “The next eight 
days,” said Roosevelt, “were as irksome and 
monotonous as any I ever spent. There is 
very little amusement in combining the func- 
tions of a sheriff with those of an arctic ex- 
plorer.” There was no game and their stock 
of provisions finally was reduced to flour, with- 
out yeast or baking powder. When the jam 
broke, Roosevelt’s cowboys went down the 
river to Mandan, and their chief, having just 
before located an outlying cow camp, im- 
pressed its lone occupant to take him and his 
prisoners to Dickinson, the nearest town. 

“T soon found the safest plan,’ wrote Roose- 
velt, “was to put the prisoners in the wagon 
and myself walk behind with the inevitable 
Winchester. Accordingly I trudged steadily 
the whole time behind the wagon through the 
ankle deep mud. It was a gloomy walk— 
hunger, cold and fatigue struggling with a 
sense of dogged, weary resolution. At night, 
when we put up at the squalid hut of a fron- 
tiersman, the only habitation on our road, it 
was even worse. I did not dare to go to sleep, 
but sat with my back against the cabin door 
and kept watch over my prisoners all night. 
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After thirty-six hours’ sleeplessness, I was 
most heartily glad when we at last jolted into 
the long straggling main street of Dickinson, 
and I was able to give my unwilling com- 
panions into the hands of the sheriff. 

Ae ke! ek 


In “Frontier Types” Colonel Roosevelt drew 
the Dakota cowboy as he came to know him 
from intimate association. “Brave, hospit- 
able, hardy and adventurous,” he said, “he is 
the grim pioneer of our race. He faces death 
as he has faced many other evils, with quiet, 
uncomplaining fortitude. He lives in the lone- 
ly lands where mighty rivers twist in long 
reaches between the barren bluffs; where the 
prairies stretch out into billowy plains of 
waving grass, girt only by the blue horizon— 
plains across whose endless breadth he can 
steer his course for days and weeks and see 
neither man to speak to nor hill to break the 
level; where the glory and the burning splen- 
dor of the sunsets kindle the blue vault of 
heaven and the level brown earth till they 
merge together in an ocean of flaming fire.” 

Colonel Roosevelt related how he once 
opened a cowboy ball with the wife of the 
victor in a fatal shooting encounter, the hus- 
band himself dancing opposite. “It was the 
lancers,” he said, “and he knew all the steps 
far better than I did. He could have danced 
a minuet with a little practice. The scene re- 
minded me of the ball where Bret Harte’s 
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heroine danced down the middle with the man 
who shot Sandy Magee. But though there 
were plenty of men present, each of whom had 
shot his luckless Sandy Magee, there was no 
‘Lily of Poverty Flat.’ But the woman of this 
frontier has a hundred qualities that atone for 
any grace she may lack. She is a good mother 
and a hard working housewife. Peril cannot 
daunt her, nor hardship and poverty appall 
her. Whether on the mountains in a log hut 
chinked with moss, in a sod or adobe hovel on 
the prairie, or in a mere temporary camp, 
where the white topped wagons have been 
drawn up in a protection giving circle near 
some spring, she is equally at home.” 


WITH THE ROUGH RIDERS 


Theodore Roosevelt won the right to lead 
the Rough Riders in the Cuban campaign. 
He had lived among them for many years, and 
they had accepted him as friend and comrade 
because they knew he was unafraid. Roosevelt 
might have commanded a regiment of college 
and city men, but when the opportunity came 
his thought naturally turned to the reckless, 
stout-hearted cowboys with whom he had 
fraternized in a hundred camps and shared the 
exposures and dangers of the trail and stam- 
pede. He had written and the cowboys had 


read: 


To appreciate properly his fine manly qualities, 
the wild, rough rider of the plains should be seen 
in his own home. It is utterly unfair to judge 
the whole class by what a few individuals do in 
the course of two or three days spent in town, 
instead of by the long weary months of weary 
honest toil common to all alike. I have always 
been treated with the utmost courtesy by all cow- 
boys, whether on the roundup or in camp. 


Cowboys of the Bad Lands had seen Roose- 
velt under fire and in many tight places. They 
knew that he was just, as well as fearless. 
On one occasion when he had to pass a night 
in a little frontier hotel, where the barroom 
occupied the whole lower floor and was, in 
consequence, the place where everyone, drunk 
or sober, had to sit, he was shot at as he said 
“by a broad-hatted ruffian of cheap and com- 
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monplace type, who had for the moment ter- 
rorized the other men in the room, mostly 
sheepherders and small farmers.” Roosevelt 
modestly dismissed the incident in his stories, 
saying only that “the fact that I wore glasses, 
together with my evident desire to avoid a 
fight, apparently gave the man the impression 
—a mistaken one—that I would not resent an 
injury.” What really happened was that 
Roosevelt, before the desperado could fire a 
second time, landed with his fist and stretched 
the man senseless on the floor. 
He cake 


Roosevelt described a curious shooting 
scrape that occurred in Medora in the early 
80's. 

“TI did not see the actual occurrence,” che 
wrote, “but I saw both men immediately af- 
terwards and I heard the shooting, which 
took place in a saloon on the bank, while I 
was swimming my horse across the river and 
holding my rifle up so as not to wet it. One of 
the men was a saloonkeeper familiarly called 
Welshy. The other man, Hay, had been bick- 
ering with him for some time. 

“One day Hay, who had been defeated in a 
wrestling match by one of my own boys, and 
was out of temper, entered the saloon and be- 
came abusive. The quarrel grew more and 
more violent, and suddenly Welshy whipped 
out his revolver and blazed away at Hay. The 
latter staggered slightly, shook himself, 
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stretched out his hand and gave back to his 
wouldbe slayer the ball, saying ‘Here, man, 
here’s the bullet. It had glanced along his 
breast bone, gone into the body, and come out 
at the point of the shoulder, when, being spent, 
it dropped down the sleeve into his hand. The 
local paper, which rejoiced in the title of The 
Bad Lands Cowboy, chronicled the event as 
‘an unfortunate occurrence between two of our 
most esteemed fellow citizens.’ 

“Again I was once staying in a town where 
a desperately plucky fight took place. A noted 
desperado, an Arkansas man, had become in- 
volved in a quarrel with two others of the same 
kind, both Irishmen and partners. For several 
days all three lurked about the saloon infested 
streets of the roaring little board and canvas 
city, each trying to get the drop—that is, the 
first shot—the other inhabitants looking for- 
ward to the fight with pleased curiosity, and 
no one dreaming of interfering. At last one 
of the partners got a chance at his opponent 
and broke his back near the hips. The crippled 
mortally wounded man twisted around as he 
fell and shot his slayer dead. Then, knowing 
he had but a few moments to live, and expect- 
ing his other foe to appear, he dragged himself 
by his arms out into the street. Immediately 
afterwards, as anticipated, the second partner 
appeared and was killed on the spot. The vic- 
tor did not live twenty minutes. 

“As in most of these encounters, all of the 
men who were killed deserved their fate. In 
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my own experience in Dakota I can recall but 
one man killed in these fights whose death was 
regretted. Generally everyone was heartily 
glad to hear of the death of either of the con- 
testants, and the only regret was that the other 
survived.” 

ee 

The country in which Roosevelt spent his 
ranching days was the last great Indian hunt- 
ing ground and across it the Grosventres and 
Mandans, Sioux and Cheyennes, and occasion- 
ally Crows and Rees wandered in pursuit of 
game and sometimes fought each other and 
plundered the small parties of venturesome 
whites. In 1883 cowboys and a band of Chey- 
ennes fought a pitched battle, while about the 
same time the Sioux held up and robbed a 
party of buffalo hunters. There were no 
standup fights or pretentious raids in Roose- 
velt’s day, but the Indians were often trouble- 
some. The young Sioux bucks delighted in 
killing or running off cattle and stealing 
horses. 

Roosevelt characterized his only adventure 
with Indians as something rather tame. It 
was in the course of a solitary trip in what was 
then practically unknown country. Riding 
Manitou up a slight rise, he came out upon a 
plateau and was confronted by five mounted 
Indians, who whipped their guns out of their 
slings, started their horses into a run and 
charged on him at full tilt. Roosevelt dis- 
* mounted to meet the charge, and when the 
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reds were about 100 yards distant threw up his 
rifle and drew a bead on the foremost. The 
party then scattered out and doubled back on 
their tracks until they were well out of range. 
A consultation was held, and one of the Sioux, 
who had dropped his gun and held a blanket 
over his head, came forward to invite a parley. 
When his companions began to draw near, 
Roosevelt again pointed his rifle and ordered 
the whole party to move off, which they did, 
he said, “with a sudden lapse into the most 
canonical Anglo-Saxon profanity.” 

Aside from personal danger, Roosevelt 
rightly guessed that if overpowered he would 
lose his horse and gun, for a few hours later he 
fell in with two trappers who informed him 
that his assailants were young Sioux off the 
reservation at whose hands they themselves 
had just suffered the loss of two horses. 

oak 


ionm |), leary, Jr.,in a series of historical 
talks with Roosevelt in McClure’s Magazine, 
presented Roosevelt’s own explanation of 
“how the drink story started.” The late presi- 
dent neither smoked nor drank. 

“You see,” he said, “when I would decline a 
cigar, saying I did not smoke, folks would 
often ask, in a joking way, ‘What are your 
bad habits?’ In the same spirit I would reply, 
‘Prizefighting and strong drink.’ 

Roosevelt held that solemn souls who lacked 
a sense of humor took him literally and ped- 
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dled false information. He further explained: 
“One of those to whom I made that remark 
said: ‘Roosevelt, I hear, drinks hard.’ The 
other fool replied, ‘Yes, that’s true; he told me 
so himself.’ That is all there ever was to the 
talk of my drinking.” 

May it not also be believed that the exuber- 
ance of Roosevelt, the superabundance of zeal 
and force which he displayed in encounters 
with his fellows and on the political platform, 
served to add to the effect of the misunder- 
standings which he has specified? Back in 
1900 he was a candidate for vice-president 
when McKinley was running a second time. 
He made a whirlwind trip through South Da- 
kota and delivered short addresses in most of 
the principal towns. At Huron he spoke at 
night on a hastily constructed platform from 
which the uprights at each corner extended 
above his head. His audience flanked the four 
sides of the stand and, as he moved from side 
to side to face his hearers shouting all the time 
to put his words across, he naturally threw out 
his hand and grasped the scantling looming 
above him. Someone remarked, probably jok- 
ingly, that the colonel seemed to have had one 
glass too many, whereupon a correspondent 
for an opposition paper telegraphed a story | 
that Roosevelt was so drunk he had to cling to 
the platform supports to keep on his feet. 

Much the same thing happened later at Bis- 
marck, where Roosevelt spoke from the rear 
platform of his train and fairly had to tear 
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himself to pieces to make himself heard above 
the din. A correspondent had not been fore- 
warned of the strenuousness of the speaker 
and wired his paper that Roosevelt was too 
drunk to talk coherently. 

These stories were promptly denied by those 
who knew the facts, but the truth was a long 
time catching up with the false reports. 


COURTING ON THE CLAIM 


Love and romance played a large part in the 
settlement of the prairie west. Thousands of 
newlyweds staked their all and forsook their 
old homes to found homes of their own. 
Thousands of boys, too, whose love had been 
plighted back in the states, joined the move- 
ment west. Bachelor farmers and clerks and 
schoolma’ams filed upon large tracts of rich 
prairie soil. Land, they believed, would make 
them independent, and a quarter or half sec- 
tion in their own right and name seemed al- 
most too good to be true. 

New ties were quickly formed in these new 
surroundings, as yet unfettered by the con- 
ventions and cliques of society. Final proof 
day for many was wedding day as well, each 
party to the contract contributing a quarter 
section, share and share alike, to the union of 
hearts and hands. 

It was a hard life in many respects, but these 
young men and women had health and vision 
and courage and were not to be daunted by 
ordinary hardship. They knew they were 
home and state builders, and were content. 
Later they could say in truth with a western 
poet: 


For thirty years we’ve jogged the rugged road of life, 
An’, mother, you have bin to me a true an’ noble wife. 
Our old revival meetin’ love ain’t flickered out a bit, 
An’ tho’ we're gittin’ old an’ gray, we’re them same lovers 
yit. 
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The courtships of the pioneer days had the 
touch of nature that makes the whole world 
kin. It was the old, old story. A Dakota 
rancher who long ago made his stake has 
told me his romance. 

“When we moved out west, my brother and 
I,” he said, “we went ahead of the railroad for 
fifty miles or more. All our lumber and sup- 
plies were carted with ox teams. For a year 
there wasn’t a horse on our place. A steer 
team isn’t the slowest thing in the world by 
any means. I had a young steer team, Buck 
and Bill, and when I got them into action 
ahead of a light wagon they could do a mile 
in a few minutes. 

“Right away I got acquainted with Betty, 
daughter of a rancher who antedated tis in the 
community by a few months. They lived two 
miles away. We had no close neighbors, but 
for all that a community spirit soon developed 
and even the first winter we began holding 
sociables and dances. There came a stormy 
time—neither sleighing nor wheeling. I was 
to take Betty to a party in Harmony hall ina 
little postoffice settlement four miles away. I 
hitched the steers to a stoneboat, which we 
used to draw water in barrels, and made my 
way through the drifts to Betty’s home. She 
nearly laughed me out of court when she saw 
my equipage, but she was game, and soon we 
were off over the prairies headed for the twin- 
kling lights of the village. I had fastened a 
stake to the old boat and by means of it kept 
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the craft from capsizing in the drifts. The 
steers were strong and willing, and kept me 
busy warding off shipwreck. 

“On the return we had a better road, thanks 
to the trail we had made. A gorgeous moon 
had appeared and a myriad of stars twinkled 
over us. The newly fallen snow reflected the 
rays from above, and it seemed to us that we 
had been dropped down into a fairyland. 
‘Betty,’ I said, ‘you’ve proved yourself a real 
sport, and you're the girl for me now and for- 
ever.’ When she slipped her hand into mine 
and said, ‘I guess it will be all right,’ I could 
see that her eyes shone like twin stars. And it 
has been all right ever since. We now travel 
by auto and keep two other machines to do the 
rough work on the ranch. But whenever we 
see a Stoneboat, we sit a little closer and laugh 
as we recall how we once used one to break 
into society.” 

eT tome: 

Another pioneer who lived near the Dakota 
line found his mate on an adjoining claim. 
Here is his record of an eventful year: 

“T came to the west a young man, took a 
claim and went to work upon it. Times were 
dull, but I had no one but myself and trapping 
was good, so everything was lovely. But one 
day a man drove to the claim adjoining and I 
went over to call. Around the campfire were 
his wife and two mighty fine looking girls. 
That evening settled me. Things looked drab 
and desolate around my shanty, so I spent a 
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good deal of time at my neighbor’s. The 
grasshoppers got about all we raised that year, 
but we all stubbed along somehow, looking for 
brighter days, and somehow the days were 
brighter, especially the days that I spent with 
the new family on the adjoining claim. 

“Well, to make a rather long story short, 
the oldest girl promised to make it look a lit- 
tle brighter around my claim just as soon as 
I could raise the money for the license and pay 
the marrying justice. Fur was out of season, 
work was not to be had, and there was no one 
to borrow of. There was one gleam of hope— 
there was a bounty on wolves, and if I could 
get a wolf all would be lovely. The girl prom- 
ised to help, and one day, when after the cows, 
she saw a wolf enter its den, and over she came 
to report to me. 

“That night I sat by the den, but the wolf 
was out calling. For eight consecutive nights 
I waited at the front door of the wolf's home 
with a double barreled shotgun in position. 
The eighth night Mr. Wolf came sneaking in, 
but before he could pull the doorbell I let him 
have both barrels at close range. I shouldered 
the carcass and went down by where the girl 
lived and threw a bit of sod against the upper 
window. When she stuck her head out, I told 
her to be ready in the morning. 

“The next day we hitched up the cattle and 
went to town. I left the wolf's head as a guar- 
anty of the payment of the license, and after | 
had borrowed and donned a friend’s best coat, 
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the girl and I stood up before the justice and 
were married. We were just as happy as 
though we had hada grand wedding. We are 
on the old claim yet, and other young fellows 
are prowling around the place, just as I did so 
many years ago.” 


SPANKED OUT OF DAKOTA 


When Gerard and Denys found themselves 
trapped in the roadside inn by the giant Abbot 
and his band of cutthroats, they improvised a 
defense with arms and the dainty brush of the 
painter. The first of the besieging party slain, 
they dragged the body to a chair, whipped a 
piece of string about its neck and tied it in 
position, the ghastly figure then confronting 
the door. 

“Frighten them, gain time,” said Denys. 

Gerard, the painter, sensed the soundness of 
the idea and spread a coat of phosphorus over 
the features of the dead man. He was work- 
ing in half darkness, but a luminous glow was 
quickly diffused over the white face. When 
the second member of the attacking party 
gazed upon the illuminated head he fled in a 
panic to the shelter of his comrades below. 
The wandering artist, thus given more time, 
made the staring eyeballs globes of fire and ex- 
aggerated the red depths of mouth and throat. 
On the brow he wrote in burning letters, “La 
Mort.” 

Incensed by the stubbornness of the defense, 
the colossal Abbot mounted the ladder and 
with a single ponderous blow sent the door off 
its hinges. He saw only the dead man “with 
the moon’s blue light on half its face, and the 


, 
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red light on the other half and inside his chop- 
fallen jaws.” “La Mort,” he cried in tones of 
terror and turned and fled. 

The modern Gerard and Denys take by force 
their phosphorus and paint from roving mem- 
bers of the I. W. W., with whom they are at 
war, and use them, not to paint death-heads 
but the features of the living, to the end that 
terror may be spread and the soil rid of a nox- 
ious band. They have no lighted corpses, but 
they send abroad a thing of wondrously varie- 
gated colors that mocks the semblance of man 
and carries dismay to all who glimpse it. 

Thus in a raid out of Aberdeen by home 
guards or vigilantes, as they might have been 
called in earlier days, several I. W. W. mem- 
bers were seized and searched. Among them 
was one who had several vials of highly 
colored fluids. He was importuned to explain 
the use to which his drugs were put, but would 
make no statement. The guards themselves 
could arrive at no satisfying conclusion. But 
around the single lunch counter in the little 
town where they had foregathered that night 
the solution came like a flash of light to their 
leader. “The I. W. W. suspect is a tinhorn 
gambler,” he said to himself, “a parasite upon 
the parasitical crowd which he is following 
about. The vials contain colors of high inten- 
sity for the marking of cards so that he cannot 
lose at play. The man has never done any 


hard work. I now recall his soft hands and his 
flabby body.” 
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After supper, with the work of the night 
cleared away and all hands ready for a little 
fun, the “tinhorn” was loaded into an automo- 
bile and carried for miles over the prairies, the 
party finally drawing up under a tree from 
which protruded a limb strong:and high 
enough for their purpose. A rope appeared 
as if by magic and the man was lifted from the 
car and told that he was about to be hanged. 
If two of the guards had not supported him 
he would have fallen to the ground. 

“We have a clear case against you,” said the 

leader. “You are carrying around a deadly 
poison which you place on plasters to sell to 
the unsuspecting and cause their death. You 
must die.” 
In his wretchedness the man groveled be- 
fore his captors. The little bottles held ink, he 
said, for the marking of cards. He had had 
them a long time and they were harmless. 

The vigilantes professed the utmost skep- 
ticism. “You must die,’ reiterated their 
spokesman, “but before we hang you I propose 
so to disfigure you that all chances of identifi- 
cation will be forever destroyed.” 

Then the vials were opened and a streak of 
blue was painted over the nose and under the 
eyes and around and above the ears of the 
quaking stranger. A crescent of livid red en- 
circled the throat with downward splashes as 
though the life blood had been drained. The 
cheeks and forehead were covered with solid 
hues. A bottle of vivid green, it was found, 
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had been left untouched, and its contents were 
dashed over his ears and the sides of his head. 
It was even as the leader had said, identity had 
disappeared. 

Told he was not to feel the halter draw this 
time and was free to go, the rainbow hued 
gambler tottered a few paces, then gathered 
strength as he saw he was not to be pursued 
and was last seen doing a double quick for the 
state line. Fearful that some wayside dweller 
might have encountered the apparition and 
been bereft of his senses, members of the guard 
made inquiries from time to time, but no word 
ever came back. Speculation as to the man’s 
fate increased, too, by reason of a growing 
knowledge that the fluids with which his face 
was painted seemed to be indestructible. Cer- 
tain little red and green marks on the hands of 
his hazers persisted many weeks, though tor- 
tured with lyes and brushes. To judge by 
their own experience with the stuff, the luck- 
less I. W. W. may even yet be bearing his 
burden. 

The home guards of Aberdeen were organ- 
ized to deal with the I. W. W. and to meet any 
emergency that might arise in war times. Its 
membership was made up of young profes- 
sional and business men, fifty or sixty in all, 
sworn to respond to calls day or night. A club 
—more often an ax handle—and a strong, 
smooth paddle were the weapons sanctioned by 
the organization. The clubs were rarely used; 
the paddles were the chief reliance. 
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Aberdeen felt it had a just grievance against 
the I. W. W. hordes, which for several years 
had marked two slimy trails across the state 
from south to north. A railway center of 
magnitude, Aberdeen is the gateway city to 
all the vast region on the west, to the fertile 
James river valley on the east and the broad 
fields of North Dakota on the north. The rov- 
ing bands came up from the south and made 
the city their rallying point. Some were 
thrown into jails along the way, but as the 
policy of the smaller towns down the lines was 
to keep the men moving a great majority of 
them found their way to the upstate me- 
tropolis. 

Since 1914 citizens had met the growing 
menace of the I. W. W. as best they could. 
Their authority was defied, the honest laborer 
was intimidated and impressed, often robbed 
of his earnings and hurled from moving trains. 
Arson became a common offense and murders 
were not infrequent. Five murders along the 
trans-continental line of the Milwaukee road 
between Aberdeen and Ortonville were traced 
to the I. W. W. in the fall of 1916. Ordinary 
arrests and jail sentences meant little or noth- 
ing to this motley crew. From a clear convic- 
tion that only force would appeal to the lawless 
band, now thoroughly committed to a pro-Ger- 
man propaganda in this country, sprung the 
home guards—and the paddle. 

The home guards planned their first attack 
on lines used by the federal government later. 
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A wrecking squad was called out to raid head- 
quarters which had been established in the rail- 
way district. The I. W. W. office staff was 
taken by surprise. There were protests, but 
no real defense. The officers were ejected, all 
the books and records were confiscated and the 
chairs, tables and cabinets were carried into 
the street and broken up. 

Stunned by this blow between the eyes, the 
I. W. W. appealed for help to the Minneapolis 
offices which sent its emissaries to Aberdeen 
to consider the matter of reprisals. Attorneys 
were consulted and suits were threatened. 
Fortunately the state had an administration 
which was not in sympathy, to say the least, 
with the mission in this world of the I. W. W., 
and in some mysterious manner word seemed 
to have been passed along that the Aberdeen 
regulators were perfectly safe in going ahead 
and looking up the law afterwards. It was 
about this time that the governor of the state, 
Peter Norbeck, refused to issue a proclamation 
granting J. W. W. members and other roving 
strangers immunity from search unless a war- 
rant had been sworn out. Such proclamation 
had been made by the governor of North Da- 
kota, at the behest of a certain socialist at- 
torney who later traveled to Pierre for what 
turned out from his viewpoint to be a fruitless 
interview with Governor Norbeck. 

Eventually a second headquarters was 
opened in Aberdeen. To settle the matter 
once and for all the city commissioners, acting 
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upon legal advice, passed an ordinance declar- 
ing all I. W. W. gathering places to be nui- 
sances and as such subject to abatement by 
legal process. The legal process consisted of 
a second raid in which the disciples of sabot- 
age were put to flight. Their effects were 
seized and the place closed. 

Then followed as necessity seemed to de- 
mand the raids on “jungles” and freight train 
delegations by the paddle brigade of the 
guards, Ihecall for the gathering of the 
clans would go out by messenger and tele- 
phone. Autos were 1n waiting and swiftly and 
silently the paddle men rolled out of town, 
often at night, but more often by day, to the 
rendezvous. A few city and railway police 
officers always accompanied the home de- 
fenders. 

Freight trains loaded with the undesirables 
were stopped, sometimes by virtue of a previ- 
ous understanding, many miles down the line. 
All the deadheads were made to line up on the 
prairie while the guards separated the sheep 
from the goats. There was no intent to in- 
timidate the honest seeker for work. Many of 
this class were mere boys who were out for ad- 
venture and who had been impressed into the 
ranks of the I. W. W. All the suspects were 
searched and their membership cards and all 
incendiary literature taken from them. 

No mercy was shown the goats. Men of this 
sort often carried firearms and all of them had 
membership cards dating back for long peri- 
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ods. Papers and booklets taken from them 
went to show that they were diligent students 
of sabotage and methods of spreading fire in 
secret and mysterious form. They were the 
spokesmen and official directors of the hobo 
party and as such they were taken one by one 
and made to lean forward until finger tips 
touched the ground. The paddlers then ad- 
vanced and the real diversion of the afternoon 
or evening was begun. The paddles had been 
made for this particular purpose and left noth- 
ing to be desired. To the seasoned, polished 
wood had been applied oil and tar, so that not 
even in the heat of lusty swatting was the flesh 
cut or broken. No blood was shed, but the 
punishment was calculated to fit the offense. 
Recalcitrants were held in the proper position 
by two or three strapping guards, while the 
paddle moved in rhythmic curves to its goal. 
The spanking days of boyhood were but a 
summer idyl to this tempest of blow on blow 
which descended with machine-like precision. 
Everybody well spanked, the men were hurried 
out of the district in autos and told never to 
return. Records of the guards show that no 
thoroughly disciplined member of the I Won’t 
Work order ever had the temerity to go back 
and risk a second paddling. 

The effect in I. W. W. circles, as might have 
been supposed, was electrical. Headquarters 
in eastern cities were agitated. Then the blow 
descended. 


The I. W. W. officially proclaimed an order 
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of boycott against South Dakota—an open 
confession that it had been literally spanked 
out of the state. 

The consternation (?) caused by this proc- 
lamation the length and breadth of South Da- 
kota can well be understood. | Everywhere 
the home guards clasped hands and pounded 
each other on the back. Paraphrasing Cati- 
line, citizens said: 

“Boycotted? What’s boycotted but set free 
from daily contact with the things we loathe?” 

The editor of the Aberdeen Daily News told 
a story to illustrate the general state of mind. 
As it ran, an old curmudgeon and grouch had 
died and been buried. 

“What complaint?” asked a citizen who 
heard the news. 

“No complaint, 
satisfied.” 

South Dakota for a new state has had many 
fateful years—some joyous, some dire. In 
1889 the big territory of Dakota was divided 
and from it was carved two imperial states of 
the union, adding as many stars to the symbol 
of the nation. That is a year always to be re- 
membered by Dakotans. Perhaps second only 
to that will the year 1917 be held—the year 
that prohibition came in and the I. W. W. 
went out. 

A little thing like a state line never fazed 
the guards when the chase was on. Several 
times they crossed into Minnesota. The 
range of their exploits along the H. & D. 
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was the reply, “everybody 
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division of the Milwaukee road was from 
Aberdeen to Appleton, Minn. One of these 
excursions into Minnesota was taken for the 
purpose of apprehending a member of the 
“phosphorus gang.” A package of phosphorus 
tablets and cyanide of potassium had been 
sent through the mails to a man at Milbank. 
Phosphorus was used in spreading fires in the 
towns and the cyanide for poisoning the 
farmers’ stock. A faithful watch was kept at 
the Milbank postoffice and one day when a 
stranger called and claimed the package he 
was arrested and questioned. The package, 
he said, had been sent by a pal who was over 
in Minnesota. 

The guards took up the pursuit of the man 
and he was soon located. They had no appe- 
tite for formal extradition proceedings. Some 
of them counseled kidnaping, but a majority 
demurred. Finally it was decided to tell the 
suspect that he was wanted for a certain shoot- 
ing affair at Milbank. The suspect said he 
could establish an alibi by men at Milbank, 
whereupon the guards invited him to ride with 
them on their way back and make good his 
statements. This appealed to the firebug, 
and as soon as the state line had been re- 
crossed concealment was thrown off and he 
was informed he was under arrest for conspir- 
ing to destroy property and using the mails 
for unlawful purposes. Both of these men 
were convicted in federal court at Aberdeen. 

But it may be asked how fared the farmer 
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and the thresherman when the I. W. W. bom- 
bastes furioso promulgated his boycott and 
declared that no I. W. W. should work in 
South Dakota fields? The answer is that the 
farmer didn’t even have to muddle through. 
He simply cleaned up in firstclass, all around 
fashion. The crops were good in most in- 
stances and every spear of grain was saved. 
The boy harvesters, who had been separated 
from the goats and encouraged by the guard 
to go straight, worked through the season and 
went back to their homes in the fall with whole 
skins and well filled purses. No longer was 
there a gauntlet of parasites and thieves and 
cutthroats to run. Men who had been de- 
terred from going to the state before because 
of the I. W. W. menace appeared in goodly 
force and did their share in saving the crops. 
Business men and clerks and even professional 
men went into the fields and were the better 
for the experience. Later in the season the 
children turned out in large numbers to gather 
the potatoes and other root crops and to pick 
corn. Everywhere the crops were taken care 
of in good shape. 

As for the thresherman, gone were the 
sleepless nights for fear of the sneaking fire- 
bug, the loaded bundle and the knife riddled 
belt. He had a good run and he delivered the 
goods without hindrance or let. 

The I. W. W. hates South Dakotans as the 
Kaiser hates Americans. He can not forget 
that he was spanked. 


SOUTH DAKOTA’S THIRD SENATOR 


The career of James Henderson Kyle was 
so full of variety and contrast that it may be 
pronounced romantic. Ata celebration of the 
Fourth of July at Aberdeen in 1890 he deliv- 
ered an address which made him first a state 
senator of South Dakota and then a senator 
of the United States. 


The day following the celebration Mr. Kyle 
was nominated for state senator. He was 
elected in November by a large vote. The first 
month of 1891 found him at his desk in the 
senate chamber at Pierre. In February he was 
elected United States senator by the legisla- 
Lute. 

Thus in seven months Mr. Kyle, who had or- 
ganized a small Congregational church society 
in Aberdeen a year before and was its pastor, 
had reached the exalted position of a senator 
of the republic, and that without previous leg- 
islative or political experience. The action 
never lagged in this romance of reform and 
politics. Direct from the pulpit to the world’s 
chief lawmaking body—this of itself served 
to make him famous. Congressmen pro- 
nounced the case unprecedented in all our 
political history. 

The year 1890 marked the culmination of a 
new political movement formed by communi- 
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ties of farmers led by near socialists and agi- 
tators from the towns. Crops had been poor 
and prices low. A spirit of unrest swept the 
country, and out of it sprung the populist 
movement. The big county of Brown had 
been in the dry belt several seasons and was 
ripe for a political turnover. A county con- 
vention of reformers was called at Aberdeen, 
the county seat, on July 5. Then it was de- 
termined to hold a street rally on Indepen- 
dence day as a fitting prelude to the conven- 
tion. A speaker in close sympathy with the 
movement had been engaged, but at the last 
moment could not come. ‘The leaders cast 
about for another orator and choice fell upon 
the Rev. J. H. Kyle, a young minister who had 
come to town only the year before. 

The Independence day address of the minis- 
ter determined the political fortune not of him- 
self alone, but of others who heard him. So 
fully did he voice the thoughts of a large ma- 
jority of his hearers that his name by nightfall 
was on every lip. Opportunity had knocked 
at his door and was to summon him the follow- 
ing day, when county and legislative tickets 
were to be nominated. 

Two candidates were nominated for the 
state senate. One in his address of acceptance 
made such a rabid utterance that the farmer 
delegates revolted. A closeup view of social- 
ism and what it had mapped out for them was 
not reassuring, and they withdrew from the 
convention for a conference. In the end, they 
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appointed a committee to wait upon this par- 
ticular candidate and invite him to get off the 
ticket. The nominee was impressed with the 
hostile attitude of the farmers and acquiesced. 
His place upon the ticket was declared vacant 
and the preacher orator of the day before was 
nominated. 

The new legislature, controlled by the popu- 
lists and democrats, had to elect a United 
States senator to succeed Judge Gideon C. 
Moody, whose term expired March 4, 1891. 
The populists and democrats combined to 
choose a senator. There were several active 
candidates on the ground at Pierre, tomsay 
nothing of a score or more who remained at 
home, but secretly kept alive the hope that 
lightning would strike them. <A deadlock 
naturally followed, and one by one men who 
had been conspicuous in the organization of 
the new party, but who in their zeal had given 
offense in various quarters, were eliminated. 
The contest lasted twenty-seven days. Neces- 
sity for a compromise became apparent and 
destiny pointed to the minister senator from 
Brown county. He was elected on the fortieth 
ballot by a majority of eleven over the com- 
bined vote cast for all other candidates. 

When Mr. Kyle entered the senate in the 
52d congress in 1891, he chose to have the 
democratic party provide for his committee 
assignments. A second populist, the bewhis- 
kered Peffer of Kansas, had been elected sena- 
tor also. 
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It was an Aberdeen editor and his associ- 
ates, all strongly socialistic, who made Senator 
Kyle’s re-election by the populists impossible 
in 1897. The senator had never been in keen 
sympathy with members of this group and 
broke with them openly a year or so before 
his first term expired. He had a devoted per- 
sonal following, however, and eventually the 
republicans, fearing the deadlock would hold 
until the legislature expired by limitation, 
joined with the handful of Kyle populists and 
elected him for a second term. On his return 
to Washington, Senator Kyle supported the 
war policy of the McKinley administration 
and accepted committeeships from the republi- 
can majority. 

Mr. Kyle believed that the people had just 
erievances and he was sincere in his desire to 
redress them. He was indebted to the popu- 
lists and democrats for his first term in the 
senate, and to republicans chiefly for his sec- 
ond term. This was another anomaly that 
marked his career. 

He was the third United States senator from 
South Dakota, all chosen the first two years 
of statehood. Unlike his contemporaries he 
had taken no part in the various crises which 
had confronted the new country. He had come 
to the territory only four years before division 
and  statehood—when Dakota _ territory 
threaded by the Missouri, stretched north- 
ward to the British possessions. For nearly 
thirty years the people had chafed under “car- 
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petbag government.” The old pioneers wea- 
ried of waiting for the time when they could 
enjoy the same rights and privileges as those 
who lived in sovereign states. So long was the 
day of independence postponed that many rest- 
less men declared their right to establish a state 
government before congress had acted. Con- 
ventions were held and constitutions drafted 
and submitted to a vote of the people. The de- 
mand for division either on an east and west 
line or along the Missouri river was practically . 
unanimous. The administration of N. G. Ord- 
way, one of the “carpetbag governors,” be- 
came so odious that the breaking point seemed 
to have been reached. Republican members 
of congress were generally eager to grant the 
desire of the Dakotas, but their efforts were 
nullified many years by democratic represen- 
tatives, who were opposed to admitting any 
new republican commonwealths into the union. 
In all these contests Mr. Kyle had no part. 
An upheaval in politics made him famous over 
night, and with true irony relegated to the 
background the pioneer leaders who had long 
borne the heat of battle for statehood. 
The populist revolution of the early ’90’s 
brought to the surface men who would not 
otherwise have escaped obscurity. Many 
quaint characters carried roles in that moving 
drama of western thought and life. Aberdeen 
had its share—men who had failed elsewhere 
and had sought a new land to rebuild their 
fortunes; men who lived by working at odd 
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jobs, and who felt perfectly capable of settling 
the most momentous questions and dared to 
_ strike out, too, on new and untried seas. Gen- 

erally they had everything to gain and nothing 
to lose. Give them a leader and they were 
ready for any political adventure. 

Among this human flotsam on the sea of 
politics was one Brininstool—generally called 
“Birney” by those who knew him intimately. 
He had come up from the far south where 
many years before he had conducted a news- 
paper and acquired an insatiate appetite for 
politics. “Birney” was now old, decrepit and 
half blind, but he had a panacea for every 
political ill and a spirit oblivious to rebuffs 
and jeers. He lived alone in a shack on the 
outskirts of the place and turned the presses 
and performed other menial tasks about the 
printing offices of the town. 

The new party gave “Birney” the place in 
the sun that he had long sought, and he threw 
himself into the fight with the zeal of a coven- 
anter. He felt with Hamlet that the times 
were out of joint. He attached himself to 
Senator Kyle and other leaders, and was not to 
be pried loose. 

After the movement had passed its meridian 
and begun to wane, “Birney” decided to go 
back to the southland, where some of his kin 
yet resided, and where the winters were not 
so trying. He pooled his assets for a broken 
down team of horses and an old wagon which 
he loaded with a miscellaneous assortment of 
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personal effects and tools, even taking along 
his chickens in coops. He had resolved to 
drive through, and to call on Senator Kyle at 
Washington. The senator had often  be- 
friended him, and anyway he wished to see 
the senator and talk things over again. 

Providence must have watched over the old 
man, alone and blind, for he made the long 
journey in safety, and one summer day the 
traveler turned into Pennsylvania avenue and 
drove his battered rig, hencoops and all, half 
its length, only stopping occasionally to in- 
quire his way to the senator’s home. A motley 
procession of blacks and whites fell in behind 
and jeered the stranger to the senator’s door. 
The historic thoroughfare had never seen any- 
thing like it before. As for “Birney,” he was 
in high fettle and enjoyed the situation. 

Senator Kyle never parted with that fine 
spirit which actuates the true Christian min- 
ister, and he took the old man in and enter- 
tained and comforted him, and eventually 
helped him on to his destination in the south. 
The incongruity of the moving spectacle on the 
famous avenue appealed to him, as it did to 
everybody else, and Aberdeen people have 
heard him describe it, and roar with laughter 
until the tears glistened in his eyes. 


EARLY POETS OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota lost most of its early galaxy 
of poets several years ago and a new crop is 
coming on. John Wallace (Captain Jack) 
Crawford and May Phillips Tatro are dead. 
Mortimer Crane Brown, Sam Clover and Wil- 
lard Dillman long since moved away. Will 
Chamberlain and Doane Robinson remain. 
Chamberlain writes verse occasionally, but 
Robinson has become engrossed in state affairs 
and state development, as is fitting because he 
is a state official, and writes no more rhyme of 
the old Wisconsin woods and the new Dakota 
prairies. Macaulay had a theory that poets 
thrived in early ages and new lands; that 
civilization and development spelled their de- 
terioration. 

heer kone 

Of South Dakota’s brotherhood of song, 
Robinson, secretary of the state department of 
history, is best known to the people of the 
plains. Robinson, like Clover, Brown and 
Dillman, was a country editor, and it was at 
Gary, close to the Minnesota border, where the 
Lac qui Parle flows between steep banks, and 
trees and brush abound—recalling to him no 
doubt the happy days passed “in old Wiscon- 
sin’s woods’—that he wrote many of the 
verses for a volume entitled, “Midst the 
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Coteaus of Dakota,” published in 1899, Since 
then he has written ‘“Peaks”—a series of 
tributes to state founders and early leaders, 
most of whom are now dead—and “Hisega,” a 
merry description of an outing at’ Pierre 
lodge in Rapid canyon set.” In his first vol- 
ume appeared the ‘Peace Hymn of the United 
States,” prophetic of the hapless days follow- 
ing the declaration of war in 1914. 
Thou who hast fattened us with wealth and steeled our arms 
with power, 
Choose us thy sentinels, to watch from Freedom’s signal 
tower. 


Give us that gentle spirit which ennobles and uplifts; 
Teach us to use for righteousness thy fair imperial gifts. 


Thou who hast kept a continent for our dominion free, 
And builded walls of patriot hearts forfending either sea, 
Declare to us that wisdom which shall measure and divide 
Between respect and dignity, and arrogance and pride. 


Shep ari Lord, lest through our lapse thy righteous purpose 
ail; 


Let not the strength thou giveth us for evil power avail; 

But let our navies arbitrate, and send our arms and might 

To plead the cause and ’fend the laws of people weak but 
right. 


Make ea oh God, thy heralds swift to bear thy peace and 
ight 
To a hE men in terror writhe beneath oppression’s 
ight; 
But, Father, never let our shield be stained by grasping lust. 
Make thou our grand eulogium, “A nation that is just.” 
But the usual mood of the state’s poet 
laureate is by no means serious. Many of his 
poems were written in Scandinavian dialect 
or the vernacular of ranch and farm. The fol- 
lowing had reference to reforms undertaken 
by the populists, when so many who had failed 
in the towns or on the farms believed they had 
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been called to lead the way. It is no less ap- 
plicable, however, to certain conditions of 
leadership that have developed today. 


Prideweed an’ thistles grew so thick 
The critters wouldn’ pull the plow— 
The steer was willin’, but the plaguey cow 
Objected to the jagger’s prick. 
So I bedeviled in the crap. 
Nen swagg’rin’ mustard come so quick, 
A-struttin’ smart to make a show, 
And when a drouth come down ker-slap 
I see it wa’n’t no ust to hoe; 
By harvest time I come to know 
The toilin’ farmer had no chance— 
The laws not givin’ him a show— 
So I put on my other pants, 
And quit the farm an’ squar’ off went 
To jest reform the gover’ment. 


Pioneers appreciate this soliloquy as por- 
traying the uncertainties of agriculture in the 
days when wheat was the only money crop: 


Along in June sech craps I never seen; 
The wheat stud up above knee high, 
So kind of rich and blue black green. 
“T ruther calkerlate,” sez I, 
“T’ll go to town this afternoon 
And buy a bran’ new bind machine.” 


Come night, when Jones sot on the rail 
A-whinin’ about the ’tarnal hail 

That give the craps a swashing. 
I sez—a-pickin’ up a pail 
And scoopin’ up a bar’! of hail 

To melt fer washin’— 
“Wall, I don’t feel halfway so mean 
Ez ef I’d bought thet bind machine.” 


* OK OK 


Crawford, the Poet Scout, properly belongs 
to South Dakota, although he ranged through 
all the western country from British Columbia 
to Old Mexico. Whether mining for gold in 
the Cariboo or following the lonely trail in the 
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Indian and Mexican country, or at home in the 
makeshift camp and the rough cabin, Captain 
Jack found expression for the impressions pro- 
duced by nature on his mind and heart. Bor- 
der life, strange as it may seem, made him 
gentle, while the grandeur of mountain and 
plain and tumbling water impelled him to 
write. 

It was in the Black Hills that he received 
his first commission as a government scout 
and later became chief of scouts as successor to 
Buffalo Bill. It was in the Hills that he wrote 
a goodly part of a little volume of songs and 
stories printed in 1891. The Hills was his 
home many years, and he did a man’s part in 
exploring the wilderness and helping to found 
towns like Custer, Crook, Spearfish and others. 

When Major Newsom, an army officer, 
wrote a series of sketches about the Black 
Hills, he declared that “no spot on the Ameri- 
can continent is so grand and beautiful as 
Custer.” Most people thought the major was 
over-enthusiastic, but the Poet Scout knew he 
was right, and years after, visualizing that 
lovely valley with the creek winding through 
and the ground gently ascending even to the 
apex of Harney’s Peak, he wrote: 

There’s a spot in the woodland 
My heart longs to see. 

Where streamlets are dancing 
With laughter and glee; 

Where the sweet daffodil 
And the daisies are seen, 


And the deer loves to sport 
On its mantle of green. 
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Oh, the flower of that valley, 
Whose bright name it bears, 
Now sleeps near the river, 
Away from life’s cares. 
But still there’s a spot 
Holds his mem’ry most dear, 
The heart of each comrade— 
Each brave pioneer. 


The pine trees are sighing 
On hilltops around; 
We hear not his voice, 
Nor the sweet bugle sound. 
Our tears wet the sod 
On that terrible morn, 
When God called the roll 
On the Little Big Horn. 


Sent by General Buell on a dangerous and 
tedious mission into Old Mexico to find the 
camp of a hostile Indian chief, who had left 
his reservation on this side of the line, the 
scout camped one night on the shore of a lake 
in Chihuahua. Here he read and re-read a 
letter from his wife, which he had received be- 
fore starting. Something in it suggested the 
following, which he wrote as his companions 
slept about him: 

There are little ones praying for me far away, 
There are little ones praying for me; 


With tiny hands pressed before each little breast, 
Their sweet faces in dreamland I see. 


The moon in her splendor is shining tonight, 
By her beams I am writing just now, 

While an angel of love seems to smile from above, 
With the bright star of hope on her brow, 

And whisper in language so sweet to my soul, 
“T am with you wherever you roam; 

And remember when weary and footsore at night, 
You have little ones praying at home.” 


Captain Jack could recite his songs and 
stories with great effectiveness, and many 
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audiences were impressed by his ability. 
There was nothing about him suggestive of 
the “wild west” save his long, curly hair and 
his imperial. He felt at ease on the platform. 
His personality was pleasing and his sincerity 
was not to be denied. In 1893 he appeared in 
recitals at Pierre, Aberdeen and many other 
towns in South Dakota. When he entered our 
office in Aberdeen, he quickly “got the drop” 
and held us up in frontier style. But there was 
a twinkle in his eye all the time and as a peace 
offering he left one of his books, on the flyleaf 
of which he had written in scrawling hand: 
If at first you lose your grip 
On anything you try; 


Just keep a rigid upper lip— 
An’ you'll git thar by and by. 


ee eK 


For many years Mortimer Crane Brown, 
who had the poetic nature, was editor and pub- 
lisher of the Wave at White Lake. His poems 
have never been collected and published, but 
many of them were printed from time to time 
in Twin City papers and elsewhere. The crit- 
ics of those days always praised him. Mr. 
Brown was employed on a daily paper at Sioux 
Falls several years ago, and later he purchased 
a paper at Spearfish in the Black Hills. Re- 
cently he was at Lowell, Arizona, writing for 
the Bisbee Daily Review and other border 
newspapers. 

When Pettigrew deserted the republican 
party and made a dramatic exit with his fol- 
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lowers from the convention which had nomi- 
nated McKinley, the editor-poet wrote “A 
Petti-gruesome Wail” which made him famous 
in South Dakota over night. A democratic 
paper had said that “the loss of Senator Petti- 
grew is the death blow of the republican 
party.” As it turned out, Mr. Brown’s verse, 
as it appears below, was a contributing factor 
to the overthrow of Pettigrew for all time in 
South Dakota: 


O Pettigrew! Dear Pettigrew! 

The party dies for want of you, 

Without thy foxy, scheming poll 

Our bark goes drifting down to sheol; 
We need thy hand to pull the wires, 
Without thy help all hope expires; 

We cannot stand thy fearful loss! 

Come back, come back, and be our boss! 


We long once more in bliss to feel 

The pressure of thy mighty heel. 

We long to feel thy foot once more 

Upon our gullets, as of yore; 

What boots sound money and the rest 

Just what ye want thou knowest best. 

We feel we’ve made a sad mistake, 

Come back, come back, for heaven’s sake. 


We'll down whate’er thou mayst prescribe, 
Free silver and the whole blamed tribe 

Of isms, vagaries and schemes 

That spring from populistic dreams; 
Although our stomachs may rebel 

With deep disgust that’s hard to quell, 
We'll gobble down the nauseous “stew,” 
And call it good—for Pettigrew. 


We'll munch our hat, we’ll eat our shirt, 
We'll fill our gastric sack with dirt, 
We'll turn McKinley to the wall, 

And prostrate on our bodies crawl. 

In fact we’ll do ’most anything 

To roost once more beneath thy wing. 
For heaven knows we're stuck on you, 
The great and only Pettigrew. 
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The following lines, written by Mr. Brown 
in quite another vein, were printed in hundreds 
of papers and periodicals: 


IT NEVER DIES 


I have not been a boy for years 
Nor have I heard my mother’s voice; 
But as the twilight gloom appears 
From out the realm of smiles and tears 
Remembrance bids my heart rejoice. 
From off my shoulders slips the load 
That comes with life’s accruing years, 
My bare feet press a dusty road, 
My footsteps turn to love’s abode, 
And sunshine lifts the mist of tears. 
For all the sorrows of the day, 
For every tale of childish woe, 
Here was a balm that could allay 
The pain and drive the clouds away 
With that sweet touch that angels know. 
Dear mother heart, though cold the clay 
From which thy pulsings came to me, 
I know, though all things else decay, 
Though lesser friendships fade away, 
Thy power will never cease to be. 
Twilight is creeping o’er the vale 
And silence settles on the hill; 
Dim in the distance lies the trail 
But peace is mine that cannot fail, 
For mother love is with me still. 


* ok Ox 


Willard Dillman was his own publisher and 
his collection of poems, “Across the Wheat,” 
was printed in his newspaper office at Revillo 
in 1898. Since coming under the spell of Min- 
nesota lakes and woodland he has written 
“The Rubaiyat of Minnetonka” and in 1912 
put forth a collection of abbreviated essays or 
“scattered meditations” with an introduction 
by Richard Burton. This poem is taken from 
“Across the Wheat”: 
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First I shall roam the prairies high, 
The woods and rivers of my land, 
And walk beside the far sea sand 
Where wheel the gulls, and then I’ll die. 


Oh, I must hear the evening cry 
Of loon upon the northern lake; 
Oh, I must feel the ripples break 
By southern bays, and then I’ll die. 


I will not chide thee, Death; I’ll yield 
When it is time, all willingly 
T’ll join the shifting dust; I’ll be 
Companion to the clodded field. 


My time is all too brief to see 
And know the half that stays and charms. 
I have been taken up in arms 

To view the passing pageantry. 


T’ll love awhile the wild blue sky, 
The mellow, warming sun, the far 
And midnight moon, and each pale star 
That swims the deep, and then I’ll die. 
* k 1K 


Sam T. Clover describes an “Evening in 
Dakota” in a small volume of poems called 
“Zephyrs from Dakota,” which was published 
by the Bell Printing company, of which he was 
president, in 1888. The well acclimated Da- 
kotan quickly recognizes the verity of the 
picture: 

The wind dies down, 
The air is fresh and fragrant. The budding trees 
Exhausted by the long unbroken pressure, 


Uplift their drooping leaves and drink the dew 
Which gives them nourishment and sustenance. 


The boisterous wind 
Is stilled at last, as though worn out 
By its own turbulence. The flagging heart revives; 
The tensioned nerves relax their rigorous strain, 
Eased the fevered brow and throbbing pulse. 


The placid stars 
In far off azure heights, peep shyly out 
And to the tired eyes bring soothing sleep. 
A sense of rest pervades the atmosphere— 
Nature seems hushed in quiet thankfulness. 
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May Phillips Tatro lived for many years in 
the little town of Westport in Brown county. 
She was a correspondent for nearby dailies 
and much of her verse was printed in the state 
and Twin City papers. She found inspiration 
in the common experiences of life and the 
varying moods of nature on the prairies. The 
lines following are taken from a poem entitled, 
“There’s Nothin’ Like the West.” 


There ain’t no place in God’s great world 
That’s equal to the West, 

An’ where He gave it natural birth, 
He done his level best; 

Why there’s something fascinatin’ 
In the wind that skips around 

As it takes a two skip up an’ down 
An’ sweeps along the ground, 

An’ laughs an’ romps an’ tweaks your nose, 
An’ snatches off your hat, 

An’ gives you plenty real estate 
Right in your face, kerspat. 

But we don’t mind small things like that, 
We're used to them, you know; 

An’ then, besides, it’s nature’s joke, 
An’ so we let her blow. 


An’ speaking of the climate, why, 
B’gosh it can’t be beat, 

There’s something ’bout the atmosphere 
That’s everlasting sweet; 

An’ when the plow rolls up the sod, 
Why, say, I’d rather smell 

The new turned earth than all the scents 
Them pesky druggists sell. 

An’ what with yellow sunshine 
Jist a flooding every place, 

An’ blue sky shining down on us 
An’ heaps an’ heaps of space 

A reaching out an’ out an’ out, 
Till, honest, I’ll be blest, 

If it don’t seem as if the world 
All lay here in the West. 


“WIZARD OF OZ” 


A belated pioneer in the Dakota land, where 
he underwent the hardships incident to the 
settlement of a new country, only to fare 
forth in a few years richer in experience but 
in nothing else, L. Frank Baum soon estab- 
lished himself in the Fairyland of Oz and 
forthwith became famous and affluent. 

The “big idea” came to Mr. Baum as he 
reclined one lazy summer day in the shade of 
a dooryard tree. Probably even then he did 
not dream that he was destined to be the 
“Royal Historian of Oz.” But he felt that 
he knew something about the tastes and de- 
sires of the little people of this and other 
countries. “Father Goose” was the first fruit 
of the idea and “The Wonderful Wizard of 
Oz” quickly followed. Both were instantane- 
ous successes. After them a Baum fairy book 
in some one of his different series appeared 
annually. One of his latest, “The Lost Prin- 
cess of Oz,” was dedicated to his only grand- 
daughter, who is named Ozma, ruler of the 
fairyland which he made so realistic for the 
children wherever found. 

Mr. Baum’s plays included “The Maid of 
Arran,” “Matches,” “Kilgore,” “The Queen of 
Killarney,” “The Wizard of Oz,” a musical 
extravaganza, and “The Woggle-Bug.” The 
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first two were produced in New York in the 
early ’80’s and “The Wizard” was first pre- 
sented in Chicago in 1902. Motion pictures of 
“Baum’s Fairy Tales” delighted hundreds of 
audiences. 

Aberdeen pioneers remember Mr. Baum as 
a many sided man. They knew him in the 
early ’90’s, when he lived among them and 
was a merchant, a traveling salesman, a 
printer, an all around newspaper man, man- 
ager of the champion baseball club of the state 
and general promoter of high class sports and 
amusements. But for all his versatility he 
found it difficult to get on in the west. He 
came, as it were, between booms, after the first 
strikes and cleanups had been made and every- 
thing was down on a rock bottom basis. 
Things had been running at high pressure and 
the reaction was overdue. The “lean years” 
remained as long as Mr. Baum did and several 
years more. 

After a time the Baum store, notions and 
novelties, did not pay, and he closed out the 
stock to turn printer and publisher. He dis- 
played surprising ability, not to say genius, 
in conducting the feature and social depart- 
ments of his paper. But he was ahead of the 
times, and the paper, like the store, simply 
stopped. The baseball champions and the 
“fans” had not even the ghost of a chance 
when hard times came knocking at the door. 
Like many another good man, Mr. Baum took 
an inventory and decided he was “all in.” 
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Mr. Baum always had a happy faculty for 
getting on with children. Not the least at- 
traction to them by any means was the tall, 
slim, patient and tactful man behind the 
counter. When they had a penny to spare 
they went to “Baum’s.” If there had been 
more children and more pennies in the land 
the discoverer of the land of Oz might long 
have sold balls and bats and baubles and gew- 
gaws to Young America. There were several 
little Baums at this time, and the father was 
their playfellow and companion. A man 
among grownups, Mr. Baum knew how to win 
and retain the affection of the little folks. 
Everyone of them for miles around helped to 
advertise ‘“‘Baum’s,”’ and was the friend of its 
proprietor. 

After he left South Dakota Mr. Baum be- 
came a traveling salesman out of Chicago. 
He had always been handy with the pen and 
from trade, as part of the process of evolution, 
he drifted to trade journalism and set the pace 
for a time in the “Windy City.” His maga- 
zine, The Show Window, was a work of art. 
But he still dreamed of bigger and better 
things. 

For a long time the author made his home 
in Chicago and at Macatawa, Mich., just 
across the big lake. The latter was his sum- 
mer home, but he was never idle while there. 
In his quiet retreat he would write his book for 
the following season. 

Later he resided at Hollywood, a suburb of 
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Los Angeles, where he divided his time be- 
tween writing his books and the cultivation of 
flowers. With his happy knack of doing 
things, it was not surprising that he was called 
the Chrysanthemum King of southern Cali- 
fornia. His choicest blooms of all varieties 
found their way to the various flower shows 
and every year he gathered in a half dozen or 
more silver cups and various medals and other 
trophies. Much of his writing was done in a 
little pavilion built among his flowers. 

Almost at the beginning Mr. Baum laid 
down certain rules which he consistently 
followed in the preparation of his fanciful 
tales. He determined that he would portray 
no nightmares, no cruelty, no love, even to 
the sort that leads to marriage. He would 
have a child hero and heroine and pure ad- 
venture which would attract by its joyousness. 
Regard for animal life was one of his cardinal 
principles. The child reader finds no tedious 
descriptive passages in his books. 

When a little English miss was permitted 
on a certain family trip to the continent to 
take with her only a few of her personal 
“treasures,” she chose one of her dolls and a 
copy of the first “Oz” book. It so happened 
that the itineraries of the author and his youth- 
ful admirer brought them quite by chance to 
the same spot. Then followed discussions and 
exchanges of opinions as to the “tin wood- 
man,’ the “straw man,’ and “Dorothy” and 
the “lion.” 
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When the hour of separation came the little 
girl gave the well thumbed book to its author 
as a souvenir of the pleasant moments they 
had spent together. Regularly each year 
thereafter autographed copies of his latest 
holiday volumes found their way from the 
fairy story teller’s home to the home of his 
little friend. 

Mr. Baum received thousands of letters 
from children. Many came from children in 
foreign lands, all expressing admiration and 
appreciation, and some proffering grave advice 
as to what his next book should contain. 
These suggestions, Mr. Baum once said, often 
proved of value to him. 


GARLAND’S DEDICATORY LINES 


Hamlin Garland’s latest book, “A Son of 
the Middle Border,” brings to mind his first 
volume, “Main Traveled Roads,” published in 
1891. Some of the inspiration for the two 
books, as well as for a third called “Prairie 
Folks,” was gathered in the ’80’s when his 
parents resided at Ordway in Dakota territory 
and when he himself “held down” a claim west 
of the village in McPherson county. 

Populism was running wild over the prai- 
ries when Mr. Garland broke into literature, 
and felt impelled to come out from the east to 
preach the doctrine from the stump. For that 
reason and for others that will appear, the 
dedication lines that accompanied “Main 
Traveled Roads” were’ resented in certain 
quarters. These lines read as follows: 


To my father and mother, whose half century 
pilgrimage on the main traveled road of life has 
brought them only toil and deprivation, this book 
of stories is dedicated by a son to whom every 


day brings a deepening sense of his parents’ silent 
heroism, 


Elsewhere, speaking of the main traveled 
road in the west, he said: 


_ Mainly it is long and wearyful and has a dull 
eee town at one end and a home of toil at the 
other. 


* * 


It was essentially a difference in viewpoints 
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that prompted criticism in and around Ord- 
way. Mr. Garland, in his Boston quarters, 
placed a low valuation upon his parents’ sur- 
roundings. This was quite natural. But the 
village critics from their viewpoint main- 
tained, and with a show of reason, that the im- 
pression sought to be carried in the dedication 
was at variance with the facts. They con- 
tended that the words, “toil and deprivation,” 
were misapplied, and that the author was lend- 
ing himself to the movement then represented 
by populism to incite class against class. 

Most of the settlers, contrasting their own 
situation with that of Mr. Garland’s parents, 
felt that the author was not convincing. Val- 
ues in a community are relative, and an in- 
ventory of the Garland possessions would 
show that the family was “better fixed” than 
most of the others—that the older Garland, 
in addition to owning several farms, was at 
the head of a mercantile business in Ordway 
and a branch store in the county of McPher- 
son. Even later, when Ordway was put out of 
business by mutations of a permanent de- 
velopment, Mr. Garland bought a home in a 
neighboring town and devoted his time to 
superintending the cultivation of his farms. 
The settlers were sincere in the belief that 
there was something radically wrong when 
such a career as that of Mr. Garland’s honored 
and successful parents was written down as 
bringing “only toil and deprivation.” 

In those first years after the Garlands had 
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moved to Ordway from lowa, Hamlin did not 
seem to “hit it up” with the people any better 
than he did with the agriculture of the middle 
border. He had a brother Frank, a few years 
his junior, who belonged to all the societies 
fostered by the young people, who attended all 
the church parties and all the dances, and al- 
ways took a leading role in “Above the 
Clouds” and other amateur theatricals. Frank 
was popular; the people were certain he had 
“no false notions.” Hamlin, on the other 
hand, could have lived in the community fifty 
years, and no one would ever have thought of 
calling him “Ham’”—to his face. There were, 
of course, misunderstandings on both sides. 

Frank went from the amateur stage, as it 
was known at Ordway, Columbia, and other 
villages in the region, to the professional, and 
for several years was with James and Kather- 
ine Herne in their sterling plays, Shore Acres, 
Drifting Apart, and Margaret Fleming. He 
was in the cast of Shore Acres when it de- 
lighted many thousands in a long run at the 
Boston Museum. Nowhere was his career 
more closely followed than in the little village 
he had left behind. Everybody was interested 
in him and his success. As for Father and 
Mother Garland, they were wholesome, hearty 
folks, respected and liked by everybody. Mrs. 
Garland was celebrated for her kindness of 
heart and keen sense of humor. 

* x * 


John Burroughs, in a communication con- 


id 
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cerning Mr. Garland’s book, “A Son of the 
Middle Border,” brought out vividly the differ- 
ence in the angle with which men sometimes 
view like experiences. The poet naturalist 
said: 
In looking back over my life on a farm in 
central New York, I have mainly pleasant memo- 
ries. Of course, it may be that an incurable 
romantic strain in my blood leads me to mini- 
mize the hardship and loneliness—just as Gar- 
land’s feverish desire to get away to do other 
things led him to overemphasize the dirt and 


drudgery. I can’t quite agree with him on that 
point. 


To this, Mr. Garland rejoined: 


I admit that farm life has ameliorated. In my 
old township in lowa there is, I am told, an auto- 
mobile to every fourteen inhabitants. Even in 
Brown county, South Dakota, the flivver is as 
common as the top buggy and will soon displace 
it altogether. With wheat at $2.50 a bushel and 
corn at $2 a hundred weight, farm life, even in 
western Kansas, is a very different industry from 
what it was in the years of which I wrote. 


With no desire to overemphasize the mud and 
murk and early rising of farm life, I have tried to 
proportion the facts as I experienced them. Most 
writers in approaching farm life feel it necessary 
to abandon the temper of the realist and they 
become sentimentalists, just as Burroughs cauti- 
ously admits that he has done. Almost invariably 
they write of it from the outside, from the stand- 
point of the summer visitor, whereas my book was 
written from the point of view of the working 
farmer. As one of the fellows binding grain ona 
Marsh harvester, holding the handles of a stubble 

low in a drizzling rain, or husking corn in the 
alling snow with feet loaded with mud, I natur- 
ally saw agriculture from a different angle. My 
notion of plowing, seeding, and tending cattle 
was naturally not that of the village lawyer or 
merchant riding by in his surrey. 

Take this matter of morning chores. I was one 
of those who rose early. I didn’t talk about it, 
I-rose. I didn’t enjoy hustling out to the barn at 
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5 o'clock to curry horses by lantern light, and I 
don’t intend to lie about it now. The farmyard 
seen under the cold gray light of a November 
dawn is not especially attractive to a boy. There 
is a mighty chasm between the “hand” who rises 
at 5 o’clock and the boss who comes along to 
breakfast a couple of hours later. To a growing 
boy those morning hours were of priceless value 
for slumber—but we seldom had the joy of lying 
abed till 7 o’clock. Father was a soldier and as 
inexorable as the commandant of a reservation 
garrison. 


* * * 


I distinctly remember one cold winter morn- 
ing in Ordway, in that bleak and formative 
period, when the “commandant” failed to get 
his forces up at anything like 7 o’clock. I had 
occasion to make a few purchases at the Gar- 
land store. It was storming outside, and it 
was stormy inside. Mr. Garland senior stood 
behind the counter. The “hands,’ Hamlin 
and Frank, were fast asleep in their rooms con- 
nected with the store, and the “boss,” who 
never minced matters, even when his own 
flesh and blood were concerned, promptly re- 
lieved his feelings to the first customer who ap- 
peared in the offing, intimating with a fluent 
flow of speech that the seven sleepers of old 
had nothing at all on those precious boys of 
his. It was a dramatic moment for the cus- 
tomer, a sort of forbidden peep behind the 
scenes, the memory of which still lingers. 


“TEMPTED OF THE DEVIL” 


When the franchise of the Louisiana State 
Lottery company was about to expire in 1889, 
and Louisiana had declined to renew it on any 
terms, the company attempted to establish it- 
self in North Dakota. Times were hard in the 
new state. Drouth had caused the farmers 
to despair. Prices for produce were low and 
business was poor. In addition, the treasury 
of the new state showed a deficit of $489,905, 
while the estimated resources amounted to 
only $241,898. The debt limit by the new con- 
stitution was but $200,000. It was a desper- 
ate situation for the state and individual; by 
the offer of the lottery company, they were 
“led up of the spirit into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil.” 

A New York man named Morris was the 
chief owner of the lottery and at his direction 
a bill for a North Dakota charter was taken to 
Bismarck. The company agreed to pay into 
the state treasury $150,000 a year for twenty- 
five years and to supply immediately 250,000 
bushels of seed wheat needed by destitute 
farmers. The sum of $200,000 was to be de- 
posited when the franchise had been granted 
as security for the fulfillment of all pledges. 
The offer loomed large in those days when 
the population was only a few hundred 
thousands. This, it should be remembered, 
was twenty-nine years before a Townley con- 
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trolled legislature had boosted valuations for 
assessment purposes to $1,239,650,851, had 
passed a budget for running expenses of 
$6,000,000 or $7,000,000 and made preparations 
to bond the state for $17,000,000 to float 
socialistic enterprises. 

North Dakota’s first election under state~ 
hood was held in 1889 and its first state of- 
ficers qualified on Nov. 4 of that year. John 
Miller was governor, Alfred M. Dickey lieu- 
tenant governor and George F. Goodwin at- 
torney general. The first state legislature con- 
vened Nov. 19 and was in session until March 
18, 1890. There were thirty-one members of 
the senate and sixty-two of the house. 

Early in the first state campaign the lot- 
tery crowd had sent George E. Spencer to the 
new state, ostensibly to look after some landed 
interests, but really to take a hand in the elec- 
tion of members of the legislature and to 
create sentiment favorable to the lottery. 
Spencer had $100,000 to place where it would 
do the most good and had been told that there 
were millions back of the enterprise. It wasa 
tempting bait and many of the politicians and 
a section of the press were won over. 

Spencer was a man of varied experience. 
In the early days of the Civil war he was a 
sutler attached to the First Nebraska Infantry. 
He was ambitious and venturesome, and soon 
obtained appointment as provost marshal of 
the military district of Corinth. When 5,000 
refugees came to his department from the 
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northern part of Alabama, he organized from 
among them the First Alabama Loyal Regi- 
ment. It was a cavalry command and, because 
of the familiarity of the men with the country, 
it was placed well in advance of Sherman’s 
march from Atlanta to Savannah. Four cap- 
tains in this regiment afterward became Da- 
kotans—M. R. Flint and A. W. Edwards of 
Fargo; Latta of Harrold, and Shadbourne of 
Turner county, South Dakota. 

During reconstruction days after the war, 
Spencer held a treasury position with head- 
quarters in Alabama and then served a short 
and long term as United States senator. 
When his fortunes in the south declined he 
drifted west and became interested in mining 
enterprises in Utah and later in the Black 
Hills. 

Spencer’s commission in North Dakota was 
much to his liking. He was a good “spender” 
and had received authority to go the limit. 
He was accompanied by his wife, and their ex- 
penditures at Bismarck for balls and banquets 
and other affairs were the talk of the state. 
Mrs. Spencer, who had been a writer and 
player, was brilliant and handsome and a good 
speaker and was of material help to him in the 
quest for votes. 

Those were stirring days in the North Da- 
kota capital Men to whom fortunes had 
been promised in case the lottery won, fought 
with desperation worthy of a better cause. 
A little band of big men from Jamestown— 
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United States Senator Lyman R. Casey, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Alfred Dickey and E. P. 
Wells—bore the brunt of Spencer’s attack 
and were cajoled and threatened in turn and 
warned to quit the state. Senator Casey had 
to be in Washington most of the time, but he 
had delegated Mr. Wells as his personal 
representative at Bismarck and in the state. 
From his vantage point in Washington the 
senator started a backfire on the lottery con- 
spirators that contributed largely to their 
defeat. Other senators joined him in public 
protests and the press of the country fell in 
line. Twin City papers opposed the lottery 
from first to last and were a potent factor in 
checkmating the New York promoters. 

Fist fights were not uncommon at Bismarck 
and pistols were drawn on more than one oc- 
casion. Bribery was the strong lever of the 
lottery men. An attempt was made to bribe 
Governor Miller, who had said that he would 
veto the bill if passed. Plans were made by 
the governor and attorney general to raise 
the question of constitutionality in the su- 
preme court in case the bill was passed over 
the governor’s veto. 

The lottery bill was passed by the senate by 
one vote more than the necessary two-thirds. 
Public sentiment by this time had been thor- 
oughly aroused throughout the state and 
twenty-four members of the house, or a few 
more than one-third of the membership, signed 
a written pledge to vote against the bill. The 
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twenty-four held steadfast to the end and the 
bill never came to a vote in that branch of the 
legislature. 

“Big business” really put over the knockout 
blow. It was up to Governor Miller and the 
Jamestown fighters to perfect a plan for the 
financing of seed wheat for the farmers. Seed- 
ing time was almost at hand, and in their 
dilemma the anti-lottery men turned to the 
Twin Cities for help. Governor Miller and 
Mr. Wells went to Minneapolis and St. Paul 
and laid the situation before the railway, 
chamber of commerce and jobbing interests. 
Again, Mr. Wells and S. S. Lyon of Fargo, 
both bankers, and C. T. Helgesen canvassed 
the businessmen of the two cities for pledges 
guaranteeing the farmers of the drouth dis- 
tricts the seed wheat which had been promised 
them by the lottery company. 

These negotiations led to the raising of a 
fund of $250,000. The railways gave a third, 
the elevator men a like amount and the job- 
bing interests the remainder. Notes were 
taken from the farmers and Mr. Wells was 
chosen to handle the business and make the 
settlements. Other poor crop years followed 
and after the lapse of ten years but a little 
more than 50 per cent had been paid on the 
claims. The last payment made by the bene- 
ficiaries was so small that instead of dividing 
it pro rata among subscribers it was turned 
over in a lump sum to charity. The amount 
never paid was charged up to profit and loss. 


ELKTON’S EXPERIMENT 


Free silver was the democratic and populist 
battlecry in 1896. The financial plank as 
penned by Bryan read: “We demand free and 
unlimited coinage of both silver and gold at 
the present legal ratio of 16 to 1, without wait- 
ing for the aid and consent of any other na- 
tion.” 

Three years before this, or in 1893, business- 
men of the little town of Elkton in Brookings 
county not only declared for free aluminum, 
but were having it coined at any old ratio, and 
that too, without waiting for the aid and con- 
sent of any other community or the federal 
government. In a few months from $12,000 
to $15,000 of aluminum money was in circula- 
tion in Elkton and vicinity. 

Free aluminum, like free silver, had its birth 
in what some regarded as the necessity of the 
times. The upper Mississippi valley and the 
prairie west were hard up. World production 
of wheat was largely in excess of the demand 
and the price at primary markets was so low 
that little margin of profit was left for the 
producer. Added to this condition was a woe- 
ful lack of currency with which to conduct the 
business of the country. 

The financiers of Elkton had diagnosed the 
case long before Bryan’s fateful year. It was 
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clear to them that the patient needed more 
blood (or currency) and they proceeded to 
supply it. They contracted with a stamping 
company in St. Paul to make some money for 
them for circulation in place of regular money. 
It worked toa charm for many months. There 
were one cent and five cent pieces and quarters 
and halves and even dollars, all coming from 
the St. Paul mint as fresh and bright as though 
the federal government had gone into the busi- 
ness of manufacturing money out of alumi- 
num. Thin strips of aluminum were cut the 
right size for the respective denominations and 
passed through a die machine, where heavy 
hydraulic pressure was brought to bear, and 
out came the coins reading “Good for fifty 
cents in merchandise,” or five cents, according 
to the denomination, with the name and ad- 
dress of the firm on the reverse side. 

This “money” served not only as a medium 
of exchange but as an advertisement as well, 
for those who received it would go back to the 
firm by which it was issued for redemption. 
Holders knew there was a redeemer, and that 
he was near at hand. When purchases were 
made with the true and lawful coin, the substi- 
tute would be given out in change, thus easily 
acquiring circulation. Jones would take his 
change from the grocer and buy meat with it, 
and Smith, the butcher, would spend it in other 
stores, or pay it out to the farmer who had 
brought in a fat hog or a calf. Daily the sub- 
stitute coin went farther and farther into cir- 
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culation. Of course it could not be used for 
the payment of taxes, and it ran against a 
stone wall when the possessor undertook to 
buy postage stamps with it. But in the or- 
dinary business transactions of the community 
it was accepted without question and business 
was the brisker for its use. 

The bubble burst one day when a United 
States inspector dropped into the little town 
and notified the firms that they must at once 
stop the circulation of the aluminum money, 
and that they were liable to a fine of $100 for 
every coin put out. The inspector was soft- 
spoken, but his attitude left no room for tem- 
porizing. He had satisfied himself, he said, 
that no one had intended to do anything in 
any way criminal; but the fact remained that 
under the law passed in February, 1892, every 
coin was illegitimate and under the govern- 
ment ban. From Elkton the inspector moved 
on to St. Paul to put a quietus on the money- 
making plant. 

This stirred Elkton to its depths, especially 
when it was noised about that the government 
would confiscate all the spurious coin. The 
inspector had the authority to do this, but 
realizing the mixed up state of affairs that 
would follow he chose to give the merchants 
time to call in all the aluminum and redeem it 
in goods or cash. The merchants had no in- 
tent of violating law and co-operated fully 
with the government, when the extent of their 
error was explained to them. Eventually all 
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the aluminum was redeemed and disposed of 
for old metal. The community got back in 
time upon a gold standard basis, but the flyer 
it had taken in free money, we may believe, 
made it readily susceptible to the doctrine of 
the free coinage of silver as preached by Bryan 
in the campaign of 1896. 


JANUARY 12, 1888 


Regularly, as January 12 nears, the old- 
timers, aided and abetted by newspaper edit- 
ors, recall the phenomenal storm of that date 
in 1888—the fiercest, maddest cyclone or hur- 
ricane of snow that ever assailed the central 
west. 

Parts of Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska and 
Montana were within the storm belt, but it 
was the big territory of Dakota that bore the 
brunt of the two-day gale. Authentic death 
lists carried the names of 109 known Dakotans 
who perished of cold and exhaustion. Nearly 
as many dead were counted in territory out- 
side, so that 200 persons, many of them little 
children, lost their lives. 

The death roll was heaviest in what is now 
central and southern South Dakota. In north- 
ern reaches the people were warned by condi- 
tions on the morning of January 12 to remain 
in their homes. Southward the rural districts 
were astir, farmers on their way to town and 
the children attending district schools when 
the wall of snow driven by a sixty-mile wind 
came up out of the north and obliterated the 
landscape. In Bon Homme county the deaths 
numbered nineteen. Beadle county reported 
eighteen, Hutchinson fifteen, Lincoln ten and 
Minnehaha eight. 
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This heavy loss was caused by the storm 
striking with great fury at or soon after the 
noon hour. In a few moments the air was so 
filled with fine icy snow that only the hardiest 
and most experienced frontiersmen exposed to 
it and the bitter cold had any chance of reach- 
ing shelter. Thousands and thousands of 
cattle and sheep either smothered in the drifts 
or froze in their tracks. 

Thermometers recorded a drop in temper- 
ature of 40 to 60 degrees the first few hours. 
In some cases persons who were only a short 
distance from their homes failed to reach 
safety. Several men were lost between their 
barns and homes and were later found frozen 
within a few feet of their doorways. The death 
of helpless children was the most pitiful of all. 
In one instance a teacher dismissed his pupils 
and nine of the eleven in school that day died 
in the storm. A thirteen year old boy froze to 
death in his father’s arms. Near Gary two 
school children who started to walk home 
were blinded by the snow and strayed from the 
road. Their bodies were not found until spring 
when the snow had melted. They were brother 
and sister and were lying locked in each other’s 
arms. 

Many wonderful escapes and rescues were 
reported. One country school teacher tied all 
the children together, and by following a wire 
fence all reached a farm house. Many children 
were safely sheltered in school houses all night, 
with the glow of a red hot stove to give them 
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light but with only the remains of the noon- 
day lunch to eat. At Mitchell three men 
fought their way to the doors of the three 
schools and warned the teachers to keep the 
youngsters in, promising to arouse the town 
and send food. The promise could not be kept. 
Desks had to be used for fuel, but in every case 
the teachers kept their charges in doors. At 
Huron the bells were rung for hours for the 
guidance of the stormbound. Schools were 
closed before noon and the pupils taken home 
before the storm reached its height, but ropes 
had to be stretched from the doors to different 
points as a guide for teachers and scholars. 

“The winter had been mild with very little 
snow,” wrote Mrs. Helen Leslie Gage, a resi- 
dent of Aberdeen. “On January 11 there was 
a beautiful display of sun-dogs, indicating a 
change of weather. The night of January 11 
the south wind gathered its strength and 
wildly swept the prairies till morning, piling 
up the fast falling snow in immense drifts and 
dressing the seven-year-old town in a network 
of white. Thursday morning, January 12, the 
south wind storm had subsided and the sun 
shone on a beautiful scene. The capricious 
storm had hidden all unsightly objects; seem- 
ingly a fairy city had arisen over night. 

“A few hours later a remote sound like the 
roaring of a cyclone was heard and with sud- 
den swiftness the wind shifted and in a few 
moments a wall of thick snow whipped by a 
terrific gale filled the air. The snow, as fine 
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as flour, hid everything and in an incredibly 
short time the clothing of one out of doors was 
sheathed in an icy coat, and the pitiless wind 
and snow striking the face like needles formed 
a mask of ice over the features, a forerunner 
of collapse and death if shelter could not be 
found. 

“In the houses semi-twilight prevailed; noth- 
ing could be seen from window or door but 
that barrier of thick, whirling snow. High in 
the air was a peculiar, terrifying sound as if 
demons were struggling to escape. Many 
electrical phenomena were noticed. Stoves and 
other articles were heavily charged with elec- 
tricity and in some cases severe shocks were 
received. A constant stream of sparks was 
seen when the hand was brought near. In one 
residence, steam-heated, the flow of sparks 
near the radiator continued for ten minutes.” 

eS ee 

The advance guard of the hosts which 
sought new homes in central Dakota in 1883 
and the following years still speak of the win- 
ter of 1881-82 as “the winter of the big snow.” 
The experience of the settlers at Watertown, 
then only a little group of stores and houses, 
was typical. O. H. Tarbell, druggist, who 
went to Watertown before the place was really 
located, and whose wife was the first white 
woman in Codington county, says: Sa 

“The first snow came in October, 1884 nd 
it kept piling up without a thaw until it was 
about eight feet deep on the level and often 
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drifted over the telegraph poles along the rail- 
road. We had our last train about the first of 
the year and it was April 10 before another 
came through. 

“The experiences of that winter in Water- 
town were no joke. Fuel became pretty scarce. 
Meat and sugar gave out and we were eating 
bread made from wheat ground in a coffee 
mill. But the suffering became really terrible 
when the tobacco supply became exhausted. 
We burned about everything available, wreck- 
ing small buildings and taking snow fences off 
the railroad for fuel. -When the problem be- 
came acute we hitched ten teams of oxen toa 
sled and drove thirty miles to a timbered lake. 
We brought back one load of wood, taking 
three days for the trip. When the sugar gave 
out, we stirred chocolate creams from the con- 
fectioner’s into our coffee to sweeten it.” 

ea 

A tremendous fall of snow in the Aberdeen 
country, October 28, 1896, remained until 
spring and was augmented until the sidewalks, 
even on main streets of the town, became 
banked with snow six feet in depth, and drifts 
were thrown up as high as a house. The su- 
perintendent of the county hospital at Aber- 
deen, in breaking a road from the north side 
to the business district, drove a tunnel which 
remained for months and was one of the show 
points of the city. There was no regular train 
service for months. Occasional trains traveled 
for miles and miles in dark canyons. Trav- 
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elers were marooned for weeks at a stretch, 
and staged dances and vaudeville shows at 
leading hotels to while away the time. A 
three-day hurricane soon after the new year 
came in shook the stoutest buildings until pic- 
tures swung on the walls. 

When the “breakup” came, the James river 
valley was covered with water. Farmsteads 
were isolated and cattle were marooned on 
strawstacks and the roofs of low buildings. 
Hundreds at Aberdeen climbed to the tops of 
the highest buildings to gaze at the spectacle. 
Engineers and laborers toiled day and night 
to divert the torrents that swept through the 
Hub City and threatened to undermine build- 
ings. Railway roadbeds for miles were washed 
out. It was midsummer before all the damage 
had been repaired. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR SUFFRAGE 


When Amendment E to the constitution of 
South Dakota was ratified by the voters in 
1918 there came to an end a struggle for equal 
suffrage which was started back in territorial 
days and was waged, with irregular intermis- 
sions, for more than half a century. 

In 1872, with the legislature sitting at Yank- 
ton, the assembly passed a bill giving women 
the right to vote at all elections. Members of 
the council, less gallant than the lower house, 
rejected the bill. The 1879 session gave women 
the right to vote at school elections. The fight 
for full suffrage was renewed at the 1885 ses- 
sion at Bismarck, the new capital, and both 
houses passed the bill. The suffragists were 
jubilant for a day or two, or until Governor 
Pierce, an appointive officer, exercised the 
right to veto. 

In the twenty-eight years of statehood, be- 
tween 1890 and 1918, South Dakota had six 
suffrage campaigns. The first in 1890 was 
probably the most interesting. The constitu- 
tion adopted in October, 1889, directed the 
legislature to submit the question at its first 
session after admission into the Union. The 
suffragists lost this campaign, though national 
leaders and speakers toured the state from 
early spring until election day. Wyoming had 
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adopted equal suffrage and its advocates were 
hopeful that the gallantry of the young settlers 
of South Dakota would carry them through. 

Four years later, in 1894, suffrage was de- 
feated, and again in 1898, at the end of another 
four-year period. A change of 1,650 votes from 
“no” to “yes” would have spelled success in 
1898. This marked high tide for the cause un- 
til 1918. A reaction followed which postponed 
the next vote until 1910 and was further re- 
flected in the decisive defeat of the amendment 
by a majority of 22,419. The suffragists did 
much better in 1914, but lost the campaign by 
an adverse majority of 11,914. 

The original state suffrage campaign in 1890 
attracted nation wide interest. South Dakota 
had just adopted constitutional prohibition 
and it was felt that there was really a chance 
for suffrage to win. Lucy Stone, Susan B. 
Anthony, Anna Shaw, Helen M. Gougar, Car- 
rie Chapman Catt, Matilda Joslyn Gage, Mrs. 
Wallace and others came out from the east to 
campaign for it, and there was a capable body 
of state women marshaled under Mrs. H. M. 
Barker, long the president of the South Dakota 
association; Mrs. Emma A. Cranmer, in her 
turn head of the state association and chief of 
the W. C. T. U. for many years; Mrs. Johnson, 
mother of the present congressman from the 
second district; and Mrs. Pickler, wife of one 
of the congressmen chosen at the first election 
under the constitution. Major J. A. Pickler 
himself was an ardent supporter of votes for 
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women and was often called “Old Petticoats.” 
The sobriquet lost some of its force after the 
famous retort by the major to General A. B. 
Ward in a republican convention at Water- 
town in 1888. The major’s reply could not well 
be put into the record, but it squelched the 
general and threw the convention into trans- 
ports of delight. 

Miss Anthony was in Aberdeen in the early 
stages of the campaign and spoke in the rickety 
old “operahouse.” She was then advanced in 
years, spare of form and rather angular of 
features. Her silver white hair was combed 
smoothly down the sides of her head and gath- 
ered in a small knot at the back. Her dress 
was severely plain and she looked as though 
she had stepped from some old daguerreotype. 
But her countenance bespoke the spirit that 
flamed up when her favorite theme was under 
discussion. 

“Forty years ago only three kinds of toil 
were open to women of the land—sewing, 
cooking and factory working,’ said Miss 
Anthony. “When I was fifteen I began teach- 
ing school at a dollar a week and boarded 
around. It was considered wonderful then for 
a woman to earn $2.50 a week. Today there 
are nearly 300 avocations open to womankind. 
If they are underpaid for their services it is 
largely because they are disfranchised. Forty 
years ago Oberlin college was the only large 
institution which women could attend. Most 
of our schools are open to them today. 
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“Women practice medicine and are admitted 
to the bar and ordained in some churches as 
preachers. Women make the best teachers. 
The United States constitution says that all 
the states shall be under a republican form of 
government, but not one has been so con- 
ducted. It is a government of half the people 
—not all.” 

Miss Anthony took part in the organization 
of the Equal Suffrage club of Aberdeen, the 
first formed in the northern half of the state. 
S. H. Cranmer, now an attorney of Minneap- 
olis, was chosen president, and L. F. Baum, 
who later won fame as the author of the “Oz” 
books, secretary. The press, generally hostile 
to the suffrage movement, did not hesitate to 
criticize Miss Anthony. “She was not elo- 
quent, nor witty, nor brilliant,” said the Argus- 
Leader of Sioux Falls, “but prosaic and some- 
what tedious.” 

“That South Dakota campaign was one of 
the most difficult we ever made,” said Dr. Shaw 
many years after. “We did not win, but Aunt 
Susan bore the disappointment with the seren- 
ity she always showed. To her a failure was 
merely another opportunity, and I mention our 
experience only to show of what she was 
capable in her gallant seventies. The last 
words she ever spoke in public were, ‘Failure 
is impossible.’ From 1888 until her death in 
1906 we two were rarely separated. She was 
the greatest woman I have ever known.” 

The star speakers of the 1890 campaign 
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were Dr. Shaw and Mrs. Gougar. When Wil- 
liam T. Stead, internationally known editor, 
said that “a saloon is a good place to get warm 
in,’ Mrs. Gougar replied, “So is hell.” Both 
campaigners made many converts. Dr. Shaw 
often spoke to outdoor audiences numbering 
thousands. Mrs. Gougar usually commanded 
a large hearing. Her rapier thrusts sometimes 
excited opposition and, partly in consequence, 
a few regrettable incidents marked some of 
her meetings. Thus at Highmore a prominent 
citizen led a dirty Indian with a blanket up the 
aisle of the hall where Mrs. Gougar was speak- 
ing and placed him on a chair in front of the 
platform, after first assuring him that a squaw 
dance was in progress. When Mrs. Gougar 
laid on with verbal hammer and tongs and de- 
clared that the Indian was more of a gentle- 
man than his companion, the audience cheered 
her again and again. 


In her autobiography, published in 1914, Dr. 
Shaw said: 


We were attending the republican state convention in 
Mitchell—Susan B. Anthony, Carrie Chapman Catt, other 
leaders and myself—having been told that it would be at 
once the largest and most interesting political gathering ever 
held in the new state—as it proved to be. 

All the leading politicians of the state were there, and in 
the wake of the white men had come tribes of Indians with 
their camp outfits, their wives and their children—the groups 
forming a picturesque circle of tents and teepees around the 
town. It was a great occasion for them, for by the law all 
Indians who had lands were to be permitted to vote. They 
were present, therefore, to study the ways of the white man, 
and an edifying exhibition of these was promptly offered them. 

The crowd was so great that it was only by the courtesy of 
Major Pickler, a member of congress and a devoted believer 
in suffrage, that Miss Anthony, Mrs. Catt and the rest of us 
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were able to secure passes to the convention, and when we 
reached the hall we were escorted to the last row of seats on 
the crowded platform. 

As the space between us and the speakers was filled by 
rows upon rows of men, as well as by the band and their 
instruments, we could see very little that took place. Some 
of our friends pointed out this condition to the local commit- 
tee and asked that we be given seats on the floor, but 
received the reply that there was ‘‘absolutely no room on 
the floor except for delegates and distinguished visitors.” 

Just before the convention was called to order it was 
announced that a delegation of influential Indians was wait- 
ing outside, and a motion to invite the red men into the hall 
was made and carried with great enthusiasm. 

A committee of leading citizens was appointed to act as 
escort, and these gentlemen filed out, returning a few moments 
later with a party of Indian warriors in full war regalia, even 
to their gay blankets, their feathered headdresses and their 
paint. When they appeared, the band struck up a stirring 
march of welcome, and the entire audience cheered while the 
Indians, flanked by the admiring committee, stalked solemnly 
down the aisle and were given seats of honor directly in 
front of the platform. 

It was not surprising that we did not win South Dakota for 
suffrage that year. 


THE MOUND BUILDERS 


Before the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus, a people of primitive culture, believed to 
have been closely allied to the ancient mound 
builders of the Ohio valley, lived in the valleys 
of the Mississippi, the Missouri and the Red, 
and reared their coneshaped earthworks along 
the streams and lakes. Mounds along the 
Cheyenne river for several miles east of Lis- 
bon, N. D., have long been objects of interest 
and curiosity. Savants and scientists have vis- 
ited them and many conjectures have been 
made as to their origin. The mounds appear 
at intervals of every half mile and are of almost 
uniform size and shape. 

Years ago an eastern party spent many days 
near Lisbon investigating the evidences left 
by a prehistoric people. The soil of the mounds 
in which excavations were made was found 
to be of a different character from any within 
half a mile of the scene, showing that the dirt 
must have been conveyed from a distance at 
enormous expenditure of time and labor. Four 
feet beneath the surface of the first mound a 
quantity of charcoal was discovered, also traces 
of the bones of some small animals or birds. 
Beneath this was a large flat stone, and two 
feet farther down was a human skeleton of 
heroic proportions. Nearby and on the right 
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was another skeleton, smaller and much light- 
er, apparently that of a female. The male 
when alive, the relic hunters said, must have 
towered fully seven feet. A bone knife, arrow 
heads and some curiously engraved fragments 
of pottery, all in a fair state of preservation, 
were in this grave. 

Two other mounds were opened and in one 
the skeletons of a woman and a little child 
were found. The other contained a male skel- 
eton, a stone pipe, a hatchet, three arrow heads 
and several bone ornaments. The contour of 
the skulls indicated much natural intelligence, 
the foreheads being higher and fuller than 
those of the Indians. Physically, too, they 
must have been of a superior type. According 
to members of the investigating party, the 
skeletons bore a remarkable resemblance to the 
bones of mound builders they had uncovered 
a few years before in Ohio. It was their con- 
clusion that the remains were undoubtedly 
those of a people who lived along the Chey- 
enne and the Red long before the Indian. A 
peculiarity of their mode of burial was that all 
the skeletons were in a sitting posture with 
the knees drawn up. The skeletons, five in 
number, and other relics of the ancient burial 
ground were taken to an eastern college. 

ee, ee 

An ancient burial vault in Indian mounds 
near the town of Brandon, Minnehaha county, 
was uncovered many years ago by a party of 
scientists headed by Prof. W. H. Myer of the 
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Smithsonian Institution. The vault contained 
twenty-five to thirty human skeletons. The 
find was pronounced at the time as unparal- 
leled in the many years of search for historical 
facts regarding the American Indian. 

The construction of the tomb furnished an 
interesting study. The Washington party de- 
cided that it had been built originally upon the 
surface and with a substance which resembled 
lime. A chemical analysis revealed that the 
material was burnt bones. Apparently a solid 
floor was first laid and sides then constructed 
about it. The skeletons were then placed in 
the crypt and something resembling bark scat- 
tered over them. The vault was then sealed 
with another layer of the bone product. The 
final step in these strange burial rites was the 
erection of a mound over the vault. 

The line formation of the vault was apparent 
and the skeletons were well preserved. All 
else was a mystery to the ordinary observer. 
Soil had penetrated the carefully constructed 
vault which crumbled at the touch. 

Burial practices of the Hurons, as described 
by a Jesuit missionary, were thought to afford 
a rational explanation. The bodies were not 
buried; the skeletons only were placed in the 
tomb. When a member of the tribe passed to 
the “happy hunting grounds” his body was 
placed on a scaffold and remained there until 
the flesh had sloughed away and only the 
bleaching bones were left. Then, perhaps 
years later, at some ceremonial feast of the 
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dead, the bones were placed in the vault, which 
had been lined with the most precious furs 
possessed by the tribesmen. The ceremonial 
usually lasted three days. More fur was placed 
above the bones, bark over the fur, and the 
vault sealed and covered with soil. To these 
ceremonials relatives of the dead sometimes 
came from points 200 and 300 miles distant. 

The mound in which the Smithsonian party 
made its discovery was the central one of a 
group. What appeared to be a circle of skel- 
etons surrounded the principal tomb. Clam 
shell beads and other crude ornaments prized 
by the Indians were found among these relics 
of the original Americans. 

x; coe 

Frederick township in Brown county has 
many burial mounds and also the remains of 
extensive earthworks, or fort, which may have 
been built and used by the Redskins or the 
soldiers under command of Sully or Sibley. 
The fort was eight rods in length by six in 
width and is near the old B. H. Rice place. 
Prior to the battle of Whitestone Hill, which 
was fought a few miles north, the region was 
traversed by troops and warring bands of 
Indians. Before that it was fighting ground 
for the warlike Sioux and Chippewas. In one 
of the mounds, which seemed to be of com- 
paratively recent date, Mr. Rice uncovered 
human bones, the remnants of a soldier’s 
blouse, and the barrel of a shotgun. 

James Hearst, another early-day farmer of 
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the community, utilized a mound, sixty feet 
square and ten feet in height, as the site for 
a barn. Many bones were found in this mound, 
and it was clear that much of the earth of 
which it was built had been brought from a 
distance. 
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CUSHING’S BUFFALO HUNT 
Just 2 few decades ago all the country west 


of the upper Missouri was good hunting 


round. The divide between the Missouri and 

ellowstone rivers was the home of the buf- 
falo and antelope. As late as 1881, when the 
Northern Pacific railway was built into the 
region, with the Pacific as its objective, buf- 
falo and deer in countless number roamed the 
prairies and were stalked by the Indians and 
occasional white hunters. 

The late F. R. Zahl of Williston, prosperous 
tancher and county official in his last years, 
was then a professional buffalo hunter, and 
D. R. Taylor, business man of Mandan, then 
superintendent of the Northern Pacific, had 
fitted out his private car with a porch platform 
along one side from which he and his guests 
were accustomed to shoot up herds of antelope 
as the train moved slowly along the rough 
track. 

W. F. Cushing, a pioneer editor, and J. L. 
Grandin, founder of the Grandin bonanza 
wheat farm in Traill county, were members of 
a buffalo hunting party in the fall of 1881 
which made use of Mr. Taylor’s specially con- 
structed car. They were chaperoned in the 
new country around Glendive, which was the 
“umping off’ point of the road, by Zahl, 
known to everybody in the region as “Doc.” 
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“At Glendive,’ says Mr. Cushing, “which 
many then called Hell’s Half Acre, owing to 
the character of its places of amusement— 
which constituted most of the town—we took 
a work train to the end of the track which was 
then at O’Fallon’s creek, about thirty miles 
east of Fort Keogh, now Miles City. There 
was a military cantonment at O’Fallon for the 
protection of the railway builders, and at Pow- 
der river, a few miles further west, was a road- 
house where a few concomitants to refresh the 
weary traveler might be obtained. It was 
there Doc Zahl held forth when off the range. 

“We arranged with Zahl for the transporta- 
tion of our outfit to the hunting grounds, and 
were soon on our way. We traveled in a 
democrat wagon seating four, with a lumber 
wagon for the camp plunder and two riding 
ponies. The expedition was composed of our 
party of five, Zahl, a cowboy cook and the 
wagon driver, the latter being an interesting 
figure to me by reason of the scars from knife 
and bullet wounds all over his head and body, 
reminders of mixups with fellow roisterers. 

“We forded the Yellowstone and in two 
days arrived at the buffalo grounds to find that 
the day before some of Zahl’s men had been 
in a fight with the Grosventre Indians. Two 
of the Indians had been killed and one of the 
whites seriously wounded and a hunter’s shack 
burned. This was rather disheartening news 
to our bunch of tenderfeet, and speculation as 
to the value of our scalps was rife, but Mr. 
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Grandin was a great sport, and did not relish 
the idea of going so far for a buffalo without 
getting one. After dinner, therefore, we 
sighted and gave chase to a band of about 
sixty-five animals and managed to kill thirteen. 
My bag consisted of two calves, the hides from 
which I wore for years after in the shape of 
an overcoat. 

“Away to the north of us could be seen what 
appeared to be a bit of timber, but Zahl said 
it was a herd of about 10,000 buffalo. We did 
not get a closer acquaintance with them, as 
one of Zahl’s men reported the Indians on 
guard there, it being an Indian reservation. 
The same day we saw several buffalo ‘stands,’ 
that being the name given a spot where a 
hunter had made a great individual killing of 
the animals. These stands showed the won- 
derful skill of Zahl with his single-shot Sharpe 
rifle. 

“At one place about the size of a city block 
I counted no less than 107 buffalo carcasses 
lying in a circle, all killed within half an hour 
by Zahl for their hides alone. In these ex- 
ploits the hunter seldom moved far from 
where he fired his first shot. The buffalo, 
stupid and curious, would circle about the 
man and the smoking gun and were easily 
killed. Hence the word ‘stand.’ As soonasa 
stand was finished, the skinners ripped off 
the hides and pinned them, fur side down, flat 
on the prairie, with a little salt sprinkled 
over the raw side. Soon the hides were as 
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dry and hard as boards and were then piled 
up in long rows which at a little distance 
resembled piles of cordwood. As fast as pos- 
sible the hides were transported in large racks 
on wagons to Fort Keogh and sold to trad- 
ers. At that season of the year the hides 
brought the hunters only seventy-five cents 
each, but later, when the fur was longer, the 
price doubled. 

“All the country west of the Missouri was 
full of big game at this time. When a few 
miles east of Glendive on our return, our 
train was stopped and passengers in forward 
cars opened a fusillade at a band of perhaps 
200 antelope which were circling about in a 
space of three acres close to-the track. The 
ground was nearly surrounded by a deep dry 
creek and rather than go down into it the 
animals wildly ‘milled’ around on the high 
ground. Nearly every man on the train got 
off to pour lead into the herd, and one man 
in his excitement encircled a buck’s neck with 
his arm and cut its throat with a jackknife. 
When the antelope finally took the ditch and 
scampered away, forty carcasses were loaded 
into the baggage car and taken on to Mandan. 

“When the Great Northern built in 1887 
into Little Muddy, or Williston as it is now 
known, Zahl was there, and I met him a 
second time and renewed the friendship of 
the buffalo hunting trip. From a town where 
the day began about 2 p. m. and closed at 6 
a.m.; where the rattle of the chips was music 
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to most men’s ears; where thousands of dollars 
were handled daily in log and tent business 
houses; where gun fights were common and 
killings condoned, but thievery considered a 
crime necessitating deportation or hanging, 
has grown a city the state is proud of—a city 
built by broadminded, virile men who lived in 
the open and helped to reduce the wild to 
civilization. In all this Doc Zahl played his 
part. Always on the square, with the ability 
to shoot straight and take care of himself in 
all emergencies, he kept his heart and his 
hands clean to the end and was a fine type of 
the frontiersman and peacemaker. Among 
the men I met thirty-five years ago at Little 
Muddy, who are still doing business at the 
old camp, are John Bruegger, Henry Retzlaff 
and M. L. Leonhardy. The prairie rangers of 
the early days are now prosperous business 
men or ranchers.” 


TRAGEDY OF THE BUFFALO 


If only the buffalo had had a powerful friend 
at court many years ago, he might have sur- 
vived and been much more now than a tradi- 
tion and reminiscence of the plain. The 
system worked out for his brother, the Indian, 
might have been shaped so to meet his simple 
needs that hundreds of herds could have been 
preserved and eventually perhaps developed 
into a useful asset for the American people. 
Thus, reservations in the Bad Lands and the 
rocky defiles and waste places of the continent 
might have been set aside for him and his 
descendants, and held inviolate for all time 
against the encroachments of settlement. 
Agents and keepers in the pay of the govern- 
ment could have guarded him against savage 
beasts, his natural foes of the prairie and 
mountain, and “still more savage men.” But 
no voice and hand potent to save were lifted in 
his behalf, and in a few decades only a few 
scattered herds were left of all the millions of 
bison that once roamed over the region 
stretching from Winnipeg to the Rockies and 
south through Montana and the Dakotas to 
Nebraska and Kansas. Today a few public 
parks or ranches are the prison camps of the 
comparatively few specimens that have sur- 
vived. 
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Pioneers who began to move in force on 
central Dakota in 1880 were constantly im- 
pressed with his conscienceless slaughter. 
The whitened skeletons of the buffalo every- 
where dotted the prairie. Once the Indian 
and the wolf were the only foes the buffalo 
had to fear. But years before the first real 
settlement the venturesome of many lands 
and the professional hunter of the east had 
begun a warfare that lasted until the quarry 
was virtually exterminated. Slaying of the 
defenseless beasts was carried forward on 
scientific principles. The hunters would 
round up a herd, much as cowboys now 
round up cattle, and only a small remnant 
would succeed in breaking through the cor- 
don. Followed the skinners, whose task it 
was to prepare the hides for shipment. For 
weeks and months the process was repeated. 
When the big game became scarce, a trek 
was made to new hunting fields. One of the 
last great slaughters occurred, it is said, as 
late as the early ’80’s in the rugged country 
south of Dickinson. 

Prospectors and adventurers would tell of 
being held up for days at a stretch when the 
buffalo were passing. Everywhere could be 
seen the trails made by the animals as they 
moved over the ground one after the other. 
It was thus they marched when no enemy 
appeared; but when alarmed for any reason, 
sometimes by a violent electric or hail and 
windstorm, they would race over the prairies 
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in a frenzied stampede, often ending in their 
own destruction. The prairies and the sides 
of slopes and hills were scarred by the wal- 
lows where the beasts congregated and pawed 
the ground and fought the insects that an- 
noyed them. The gumbo spots which the 
first plowman encountered, and which he 
often despaired of subduing, were held by 
many to be former resting places of this king 
of American wild beasts. 

Many of the pioneers were in straitened 
circumstances and before they got their start 
became expert in twisting and burning the 
coarse hay, with which the sloughs abounded, 
in lieu of better fuel. To them the bones of 
the buffalo proved a veritable boon. The 
skeletons were collected and marketed at 
home stations, until piles as large as a good 
sized house were collected for shipment to 
refineries, where they were converted into 
bone black or “char.” Eventually this product 
found its way to great sugar refineries in the 
south, where as animal charcoal it was used in 
the process of refining sugar. Fifty per cent 
of the bones gathered were converted into the 
finest quality of “char” and therein was their 
chief value as an article of commerce. Fer- 
tilizers, which utilized the remaining part, 
were used extensively on grain and tobacco 
fields in the worn out east. 

Dealers in those days declared that the 
buffalo bone pick of the west amounted for 
many years to 400 carloads annually. A car- 
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load of bones averaged around 426,000 pounds 
and the weight of a buffalo skeleton was gen- 
erally about fifty pounds. With these figures 
as a basis, it was estimated that during the 
five years of the greatest activity in the 
buffalo bone industry the remains of more 
than 17,000,000 buffalo were turned into sugar 
refining material and ground fertilizer. A car- 
load of bones brought $100 at the point of ship- 
ment. The settler received from $5 to $7 a ton. 

Many curious finds were made in this 
peculiar harvest. Often the skeletons had not 
broken up, but were found intact where the 
animal fell. Dried in an atmosphere in which 
there was comparatively little moisture, there 
had been little or no decay of the bone 
structure. Where the animal had been killed 
by an Indian, flint arrow heads were often 
picked up with the bones, serving to picture 
the Sioux with drawn bow on horseback run- 
ning side by side with the buffalo and dis- 
charging his crude missiles until a vital spot 
was touched and his quarry fell in its tracks. 
Broken gunstocks and pieces of accoutrements 
told of the presence of the white hunter on the 
bloody field. 

Red river carts were used in the valley of 
that name and in parts of Canada in gather- 
ing the bones, and whole families engaged in 
the work. The carts were rough, homemade 
vehicles without ironwork of any kind. The 
wheels were formed from planks joined to- 
gether in the form of a circle and held in 
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place on their wooden axles by pins of the 
same material. 

At this late day we are told by Dr. E. W. 
Nelson, chief of the biological survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, that 
the future of the buffalo is assured and that 
the herds are really becoming productive. 
Under the care of the biological survey at the 
Wind Cave Game Refuge in South Dakota and 
the National Bison Range in western Montana 
the animals are increasing in numbers to an 
extent which justifies a practical utilization of 
the herds, he says. This is particularly the 
case when the number of buffalo increases be- 
yond the available area and food supply of the 
game reservations on which they are main- 
tained. 


SWEENEY’S METEORIC CAREER 


It was said that Tom Sweeney of Rapid 
City, where the prairie ends and the moun- 
tains begin, knew every man, woman and 
child in the Black Hills. Tom went to the 
Hills early and stuck. He was truly dem- 
ocratic, in short, a he-man as rugged and 
genuine as the land in which he made his 
fortune. The pathfinders and frontiersmen 
accepted him first as a companion and then 
as a leader. All of them sooner or later came 
in touch with his strong personality. 

Competition was keen; only the strong and 
resolute could endure the hardships. A law- 
less element rushed to the mining camps of 
the Hills, but it was equally true that a high 
type of the business and professional man was 
attracted by the opportunities in the new gold 
country. Men like Moody, Steele, Van Cise, 
Parker, Rice and others would have adorned 
the bar of any community. There were giants 
in those days. 

Sweeney was a master at the buying and 
selling game. He took more pleasure in pur- 
suing and landing his quarry than he did in 
piling up profits. “Every visitor a customer” 
was his motto. In time he became known as 
the hardware king of the Black Hills. He 
was intensely loyal to his home city, his state 
and to the great union of states. 
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When he was killed under the wheels of a 
railway train, he was returning from a tour 
of solicitation by auto for the Second Liberty 
Loan. The war which the Prussian junkers 
started caused his death, just as though he 
had fallen on a battlefield of France. 

It was late in the ’70’s when Sweeney ar- 
rived in Pierre on his way to the Eldorado. 
Pierre was a little cow-country town; no one 
dreamed that it was to be the capital of a 
great state. No railways entered the Hills 
and all the traffic was by primitive stage 
coach and bull train across the Sioux reser- 
vation. Sweeney had no money to pay his 
passage, but eventually he was taken on as a 
freighter by Fred Evans, who was even then 
getting rich in the hauling business. ‘Make 
this fellow useful somewhere,” said Evans to 
his foreman; “a man who has got his nerve 
can go anywhere.” 

The mercurial Irishman drifted about the 
Hills, and was not above serving as a roust- 
about when he could do nothing better. Fin- 
ally he got a few goods together and opened 
a hardware store in Rapid City. When the 
town began to boom he sent in a $50,000 or- 
der to stock a real store. Eastern houses had 
been accustomed to give large credits in the 
mining and cattle country, and, lulled into a 
feeling of security by the very magnitude of 
the order, they supplied Sweeney’s demands 
first and looked up his credit afterward. 

Most of the goods. were bought on three 
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months’ time. It took nearly that long to 
freight them to Rapid City, and before any 
sales had been made drafts began to arrive. 
Sweeney invariably replied that he would pay 
for the goods as soon as sale could be made. 
“You can take them and freight them back 
and then count your losses, but I advise you to 
chance them in my hands,” he wrote. His 
creditors saw the point and came to his terms, 
and never had cause to regret it. Thus he ob- 
tained a “grubstake” and began his career as 
a merchant prince. 

Sweeney was a great collector. Some of his 
patrons from distant prospects and ranches 
were only a few degrees removed from the 
traditional “bad men” of the district. He was 
fearless and pugnacious, and he made it a 
matter of whip or be whipped for those who 
could pay but were forever putting him off. 
Many of his bad bills he collected with bare 
fists. 

Only once, tradition says, did he fail to 
come off victor in encounters of this kind. A 
rancher owed him $80 and refused settlement. 
Sweeney caught him.in town one day and had 
a summons served upon him. The rancher 
went to the store and said: “Tom, this paper 
is the last straw; you may get a judgment 
against me, but I’ll never pay it while you 
live.” 

“You'll pay this bill now or I'll take it out 
of your hide,” replied Sweeney. 

Debtor and creditor retired to the private 
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office and locked the door. The encounter. 
was terrific, and the office was wrecked. No 
one interfered and the battle ran ten rounds 
and then some, but the rancher packed a real 
wallop and had a decided edge on the mer- 
chant. Finally Sweeney unlocked the door, 
tottered over to the cashier’s desk, and said: 

“He licked —Tom Sweeney, and any man 
who does that earns $80. Make him out a 
receipt in full.” 

Rapid City is in the “dry belt,” and several 
successive seasons of drouths tested the en- 
durance of the settlers to the breaking point. 
Sweeney was carrying a big stock and saw his 
trade falling off day by day. It was a fav- 
ored theory in those days that battles and 
Fourth of July celebrations were producers 
of rain. Sweeney resolved on a test. 

Looming over Rapid, its dark shadow 
stretching a mile as the sun seeks the western 
horizon, is Hangman’s hill. Sweeney opened 
his powderhouse and had his men tote ex- 
plosives to the summit of the mountain. 
Then one hot afternoon he ordered the bom- 
bardment. Many, not forewarned, thought 
the world was drawing to an end. Hang- 
man’s hill, it was plain to see, was in an active 
state of eruption. Smoke from the fire clouded 
the town and filled the valleys. Sure enough, 
as the day waned, a lonely cloud appeared, 
and let down a few drops of rain. 


“T’ve brought it, ’ve brought it,” exclaimed 
Sweeney; “we need never lack for rain again.” 
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But the attack, like the acid and copperas 
bombardment in the James river valley about 
the same time, was a failure. 

Sweeney was forced into bankruptcy once, 
when some of his big deals went awry, but 
his optimism never failed and in a few years 
he paid his creditors and had his money mak- 
ing machine running at higher speed than 
ever. He had entered the Hills without a dol- 
lar and when he kept his “rendezvous with 
death” he had achieved large financial suc- 
cess, a substantial fortune attesting to his 
genius and energy. 


JOHN GRASS, STATESMAN 


The death of John Grass, last chief of all 
the Sioux, was an event of much interest in 
the Dakotas. Of him Doane Robinson, secre- 
tary of the department of history for South 
Dakota, said: “He was a broadminded states- 
man, solid and conservative, the last monu- 
mental chieftain of the Sioux race.” Rev. 
Edward Ashley of Aberdeen, missionary to 
the Dakota Indians for the Episcopal church 
since 1874, said: “In his later years Chief 
Grass always threw his influence on the side 
of right and was a great help to the govern- 
ment in solving Indian problems.” 

Many stories are told of the dead chief by 
authorities and students of Dakota Indian 
lore. Romance, it seems, did not pass him by. 
Lewis F. Crawford of Sentinel Butte, once 
president of the state board of regents of 
North Dakota, relates an old love affair in 
which John Grass, or Mato-Watakpa (Charg- 
ing Bear), as he was then known, was a 
principal, and which, Mr. Crawford believes, 
may have had significant effect on the history 
of the northwest. 

Mrs. Fanny Kelly, a white woman, was a 
captive of the Sioux in 1864, the year that 
General Alfred Sully made an expedition from 
Fort Yates to the Yellowstone, to convoy 
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across the Sioux country the gold seekers who 
were bound for the Virginia City fields. She 
was 21 and comely. Charging Bear was 25 
and wanted to marry her. The captive’s pre- 
dicament was well known to General Sully, 
but he was unable to release her. It was on 
this expedition, Mr. Crawford recalls, that 
Sully fought the battle of Killdeer at Killdeer 
mountain, on the present site of the Diamond 
C ranch, and also the battle of the Bad Lands, 
just east of Sentinel Butte. Later Mrs. Kelly 
was held by a band of the Sioux that attacked 
the command of Captain James Fisk near 
Ives, between Rhame and Marmarth, present 
day towns on the Milwaukee’s transconti- 
nental line in North Dakota. Captain Fisk 
managed to exchange several letters with 
Mrs. Kelly, but, like Sully, failed to rescue her. 


The captive did not lose hope, however, 
Charging Bear was not only her friend but 
her lover and she determined to make use of 
him in an effort to regain her liberty. The 
Indians moved to the Black Hills in Novem- 
ber of 1864, and there planned a surprise at- 
tack on Fort Sully on the Missouri river not 
far from Pierre. Upon her promise to become 
his wife on his return with assurance that he 
had fulfilled his mission, Mrs. Kelly induced 
Charging Bear to carry a letter to the fort, 
warning the commander that an expedition 
was being planned on a pretext of delivering 
her to the soldiers, but in fact to massacre the 
troops and take possession of all the region. 
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Charging Bear had no inkling of the con- 
tents of the letter, otherwise it would have 
been quite another story. He had a real affec- 
tion for the woman, and so agreed to make 
the 200 mile journey in the cold of December 
across the old reservation to the fort. He de- 
livered the letter and received from the com- 
mander some presents in return and a letter 
to be taken to Mrs. Kelly. A few days later 
the Indian band, ignorant of the fact that 
Charging Bear had been the agent of their 
betrayal because of a woman’s wiles, set out 
on their expedition against the soldiers at the 
fort. 

Charging Bear was on his return to claim 
his pale face bride, and by lucky chance did 
not meet the war party. The troops were 
ready for the attack and the Indians were 
beaten off and made to surrender their pris- 
oner, who was soon sent down the Missouri 
river and eventually joined her kinsmen in 
Kansas. Congress voted her $5,000 for say- 
ing the fort and its defenders. 

Just. how Charging Bear squared himself 
with his people has never been told. Evidence 
of the woman’s stratagem did not apparently 
embitter him, for after the early hostilities he 
became the ardent friend of the whites, and 
in his declining years, when he still better un- 
derstood them, he made friendships among 
the people of the two Dakotas which endured 
to the last. 


Chief Grass was the fast friend of Bishop 
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Hare, long at the head of the Episcopal church 
mission for the Dakotas. Their relations 
were founded on mutual confidence and re- 
spect. The visits of the good bishop were im- 
portant events in the Sioux country. Mr. 
Robinson relates how in a time of the severest 
drouth the Indian country, always arid, had 
ever known, he was a guest at the home of the 
chief. Looking down the Grand river valley 
they saw a carriage following the winding 
road. As it came nearer they distinguished 
Bishop Hare through the dust and haze. 
“The sun was frying, boiling hot,” says Mr. 
Robinson, “but as Bishop Hare alighted and 
greeted us, we felt a big wet drop of rain, and 
then another and another until in a minute it 
was raining a multitude of big drops. Chief 
Grass extended his wrinkled hand and just as 
simply as a child, yet with all the dignity an 
orator could command, said, ‘This good man 
always brings a blessing.’”” Mr. Robinson has 
described the incident in a little book of verse 
under the caption, “A Bishop’s Blessing.” 
The lodge of the Grass, squat on the drouth- 


burned plain, ‘ 
Smote by the pitiless sun. The good gray bishop 


came, 4 

And as he gave his hand in greeting, the blessed 
rain 

Fell unannounced, refreshing, sweet. “Ever the 


same,” 

The old chief gravely said; “this good man 
always brings 

A blessing to this lodge. Today he opens 
heaven’s springs.” 


Rev. Edward Ashley repeatedly met all the 
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leaders of the Sioux. “Gaul was the strongest 
man of all the chiefs,’ he says. “As long as 
Gaul lived he held the important position in 
the tribe, but at his death Grass was left with 
supreme power. It has sometimes been said 
that Grass was the leader of the Custer mas- 
sacre. Chiefs Rain-in-the-Face, Dull Knife 
and Gaul were in reality the leaders of the 
Indians in the battle, though of course as a 
subordinate John Grass had a part. The 
death of Grass marks the passing of the last 
chief of the Sioux and the establishment of 
another life among the Indians in which every 
man is learning to depend not upon the chief, 
but upon his own efforts under the leadership 
of the United States.” 


RISE OF PETTIGREW 


For many years before and after statehood, 
Richard Franklin Pettigrew was a dominat- 
ing figure in Dakota politics. He was a con- 
summate manager, and never unduly scrupu- 
lous as to methods. His vision pierced the 
intricacies of politics. What appeared com- 
plicated and impossible to the average mind 
was to him comparatively easy. Naturally 
impetuous, he schooled himself to wait 
months, even years, for results he had figured 
out. 

Defeat for Pettigrew in those days was only 
temporary. There were as many strings to his 
bow as there were emergencies to meet. If he 
could not win for himself, he intrigued to name 
the winner and thus keep his hand on the party 
organization. He made fast friends and bitter 
enemies. Several times his enterprises failed, 
but in the long run he won out. When the 
divisionists triumphed and the big territory 
became two states, Pettigrew went to the 
United States senate from the south state and 
remained there many years. He drew the long 
term and Gideon C. Moody, his colleague, the 
short term. “Regular Pettigrew luck,” every- 
body said. 

det ee 


When Ordway came out to the territory 
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with a commission as governor in his pocket, 
he forthwith smote the Pettigrew shield with 
his lance and challenged battle. The first en- 
counter came in 1882, when the territorial 
convention to name a delegate to congress 
was held at Grand Forks. Pettigrew held the 
delegateship and wanted another term. The 
fight centered in the south half, which had a 
much greater voting strength than the north, 
and which had long had the capital at Yank- 
ton. 

George H. Hand, secretary of the territory, 
was Ordway’s candidate. Hand carried the 
south half over Pettigrew and, with scatter- 
ing help from the north, would have been 
nominated had not Pettigrew started a large 
number of fake contests. These gave him 
control of the temporary organization and the 
appointment of the committee on credentials. 
A majority of the Hand delegates were even- 
tually seated, but even then Hand did not have 
enough to win. 

Pettigrew could not land the nomination for 
himself, so he put up John B. Raymond of 
Fargo. The bait was too tempting to be re- 
sisted by delegates from the north half and 
Raymond was nominated and elected. 

In the 1884 convention, at Pierre, Pettigrew 
had organized to defeat Raymond, the man 
he had nominated two years before. O. S. Gif- 
ford of Canton, his candidate, was nominated. 
At Yankton in 1886 Gifford was named for a 
second term. Minnehaha, Pettigrew’s home 
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county, gave a complimentary vote to Colonel 
Melvin Grigsby to keep peace at home. Petti- 
grew brooked no rivals, and would not have 
consented to a Grigsby delegation, had there 
been the slightest chance for Grigsby. 

By 1888, when the convention was held at 
Jamestown to elect delegates to the national 
convention at Chicago, the demand for divi- 
sion and statehood had become insistent. 
Benjamin Harrison, then senator from In- 
diana, had steadfastly championed the Dakota 
homesteaders. Before the convention it was 
tentatively agreed to elect ten delegates to 
Chicago—all to be for Harrison—the ten con- 
stituting the quota to which North and South 
Dakota would be entitled under statehood. 

There was no particular clash of opinion 
over this procedure. Pettigrew and Mellette 
had, however, formed an alliance to name the 
delegation. But the nucleus of a successful 
revolt was supplied by forty delegates from 
the south half, who were joined by the Black 
Hills men led by Frank Washabaugh, and a 
bunch of delegates from the Missouri slope, 
under Judge George P. Flannery, later of St. 
Paul, and E. A. Williams of Bismarck. Joe 
Bailey, from Sioux Falls, Pettigrew’s home 
city, also cast in his lot with the “insurgents” 
and helped to put the finishing touches to the 
winning combination. 

Ralph W. Wheelock, now of Minneapolis, 
and long a member of the Minnesota board of 
control, was a delegate, and replied with such 
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spirit and point to a question put on the floor 
of the convention by Governor Arthur Mel- 
lette that he made a political enemy on the 
spot. 

Noah Dakota first presented L. B. Richard- 
son of Grand Forks for selection as one of 
its delegates. Mellette sarcastically asked 
who Richardson was; he had not the honor 
of Mr. Richardson’s acquaintance, and thought 
someone should vouch for him. Wheelock 
saw an opening and let go: 

“The distinguished speaker implies that it 
is to the discredit of the gentleman from 
Grand Forks that he is not widely known. 
Some of the eminent gentlemen in this con- 
vention are altogether too well known.” 

The delegates howled their delight at the 
retort, and the governor, who had thus been 
put out by the “stripling”’ from Davison, took 
his seat. The names of Pettigrew and Mel- 
lette did not appear in the list of the ten who 
went to Chicago and were seated in the na- 
tional convention which nominated Harrison 
for president. However, the ten were per- 
mitted to cast only the single vote to which 
a territory is entitled. 

Sie ob 2c 

It was at the republican convention at 
Jamestown in 1888, and a second convention 
held later the same year at Watertown, that 
General Arthur B. Ward made his political 
debut. Ward was an assumed name. His real 
name was Samuel Oakley Crawford, and he 
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was a professional crook and grafter. Several 
years ago press dispatches told of his death at 
72 in a New York jail. 

The names he assumed were nearly as nu- 
merous as the fields in which he operated. He 
was a lawyer, soldier, preacher or man of af- 
fairs, as suited his fancy. In Dakota he repre- 
sented himself as a former Union officer in the 
Civil war and was known as “General” Ward. 
When the United States seemed too small for 
him, he sailed to weave his spells in England, 
Australia, New Zealand and other foreign 
countries. 

Locating in what is now North Dakota, 
Ward let it be known that he would be a can- 
didate for the United States senate when Da- 
kota became a state, or two states. He was 
chosen delegate to several conventions. He 
was a brilliant speaker and was often the 
spokesman of his delegation. He believed 
thoroughly in himself. The impression he 
made at first was profound. Many saw in him 
a successful rival of Pettigrew, Mellette and 
other pioneer leaders. The boldness with 
which he flung himself into public affairs 
served at first to disarm suspicion, but even- 
tually he was unmasked, and found his new 
home altogether too hot for comfort. Scores 
of Dakotans, victims of his financial methods, 
watched his career of fraud for many years 
after his departure. 

The Watertown convention was the last of 
the territorial conventions to name a delegate 
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to congress. George A. Mathews, the anti- 
Pettigrew candidate, was nominated. Mat- 
hews was a one-state man, but never took his 
seat in congress, because the territory was 
divided early the following year and admitted 
as two States. 

The outstanding feature of the convention 
was a contest from the Black Hills. Colonel 
W. H. Parker led the “regular delegation,” and 
Judge Gideon C. Moody the contesting group. 
The credentials committee recommended the 
seating of the Parker delegation, but was over- 
ruled and the Moody delegates seated after a 
sensational fight on the floor. 

Judge Moody had prepared his contest with 
all the thought and care that he was accus- 
tomed to give an appeal to a higher court. 
The logic and force of his arguments were 
irresistible. He had long been the foremost 
citizen of the Black Hills, and the conduct of 
his contest at Watertown enhanced his reputa- 
tion as one of the really big men of those days. 

General Harrison Allen, United States mar- 
shal, and a “carpetbagger,” was chairman of 
the convention. Pettigrew, sensing the dan- 
ger of defeat, attempted to stampede for Gen- 
eral Allen. The Pettigrew delegation from 
Minnehaha county was for Grigsby, but Petti- 
grew suddenly threw to Allen, and a few other 
delegations followed his lead. Allen, seeing a 
congressional nomination within his grasp, 
became wildly excited. Leaving the platform, 
he went down among the delegates, asking in 
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a thunderous voice if there were not other 
counties that wished to change their vote be- 
fore the result was announced. There was no 
response. The ruse had failed, and Mathews 
won. 

The convention of 1892 at Chamberlain, to 
elect delegates to the national republican con- 
vention in Minneapolis, marked another 
phase of the factional fight that centered 
around the Pettigrew leadership. At Water- 
town he and Moody had been on different 
sides, but this time they stood together, and 
because of the failure of Harrison to distribute 
the state patronage to their liking they were 
opposing him. 

Mellette and Edgerton, however, stood with 
the president. Also Thomas H. Carter, of 
Montana, then commissioner of the land of- 
fice, and later to become senator from his state, 
took a hand through the various land officers 
in the state. The land office at Mitchell was 
one of the strong Harrison centers, and State 
Senator H. C. Preston of Mitchell was one of 
the floor leaders. 

The Harrison men controlled, and it was 
decided to pass a resolution of instructions 
before selecting the delegates to Minneapolis. 
This was done after a lively discussion by a 
vote of four to one. Then, as a move for 
conciliation, the convention voted to select the 
delegates by judicial districts, which happened 
to correspond in number to the number of dele- 
gates to which the state was entitled. This 
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gave the Pettigrew faction two of the eight 
selected, and despite the instructions he went 
to Minneapolis uttering the threat that “South 
Dakota will be for Harrison if he doesn’t need 
it.’ President Harrison was renominated be- 
fore South Dakota was reached on the roll call. 
Pettigrew had been distanced at the pole and 
had no chance to bolt. 
a ee 

Seth T. Winslow, a farmer, received a ma- 
jority of votes for governor at the second re- 
publican state convention in 1892, which was 
held in the Chautauqua auditorium on the lake 
shore at Madison. His name had been pre- 
sented by John T. Kean, but it was not on the 
slate prepared by the political leaders. So 
many changes were made to Winslow on the 
first ballot that the chairman announced that 
the clerks had lost the count and that it would 
be necessary to take another ballot. Petti- 
grew and his lieutenants were in a tight place, 
for Winslow had received enough votes to 
nominate, but a hurried roundup was made, 
and the real significance of the value of po- 
litical organization became apparent when the 
roll was called a second time. Charles H. 
Sheldon, and not Winslow, had the votes to 
win on this ballot. 

Six years later, at Mitchell, Mr. Winslow 
nominated Mr. Kean for lieutenant governor. 
Winslow, who had been a Civil war soldier, 
said that he presented the name of Kean in be- 
half of the veterans of the state, who asked 
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only for this place. Kean was easily nomi- 
nated, and not a few delegates were amazed 
when a young man, even boyish in appear- 
ance, came forward to voice his thanks. 
Kean, however, had made a campaign for the 
place, and was never seriously charged with 
securing the nomination under pretense of be- 
ing an old soldier. 

Two years later the party leaders vetoed the 
appeal, made a second time by the old soldiers, 
for the nomination of Mr. Kean. He had in- 
sisted upon making the senate committee 
appointments himself, and had thus given mor- 
tal offense. A few years later they relented 
and offered him the attorney generalship, in 
deference to a general feeling that he had not 
been treated fairly, but the offer was refused. 


FALL OF PETTIGREW 


Pettigrew’s Waterloo came in 1900 as his 
second term in the United States senate was 
about to expire. Four years before he had 
deserted the republican party which had hon- 
ored him as no other man in the territory and 
state. With Teller and other senators and 
delegates he had walked out of the national 
republican convention at St. Louis which nom- 
inated McKinley the first time and adopted a 
gold standard plank. He wanted a third term 
in the senate and he believed that as the leader 
and candidate of all the anti-republican forces, 
which were standing together on the common 
doctrine of the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver and gold at a ratio of 16 to 1, he could 
win again. 

The republican state convention of 1896, 
held at Aberdeen soon after the national con- 
vention, formally repudiated Pettigrew for 
the part he had taken in the “dress parade at 
St. Louis.” A state platform was adopted af- 
firming allegiance to the national platform. 
As a substitute for the words, “in its entirety,” 
Judge C. S. Palmer of the Minnehaha county 
delegation presented the following: “Except 
its declaration upon finance, and upon that 
question we hold to the use of both gold and 
silver as standard money of the country.” The 
substitute was rejected by a vote of 499 to 103 
and Palmer and nineteen others from Minne- 
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haha, Pettigrew’s home county, and a few 
others from scattering counties made a dra- 
matic exit from the convention. 

Political developments in South Dakota in 
1896, when Bryanism overturned a normal re- 
publican majority of many thousands, went 
to confirm the diagnosis which Pettigrew had 
made. The populists put up Lee for governor 
and Kelley and Knowles for congressmen. 
The democrats tndorsed the populist ticket 
and fusion won so far as the principal officers 
were concerned. In 1898 the republicans ral- 
lied from the first shock of battle and 
succeeded in electing their candidates for con- 
gress and all state positions except governor. 
Lee, with the help of the Scandinavian vote, 
still maintained his hold on that office. Free 
silver and the gold standard were issues, but 
in the meantime the war with Spain had 
served to strengthen the McKinley adminis- 
tration. Returning prosperity was also a 
factor for republican success against the triple 
alliance of democrats, populists and silver 
republicans. 

It was in 1898 that H. L. Loucks, who fore- 
saw in fusion the disruption of the populist 
party which had sprung from the Farmers 
Alliance, offered his services to the republican 
party. Thereafter he took a leading part in 
the movement to dethrone Pettigrewism. “I 
have not a principle in common with the 
democratic party as at present constituted,” he 
wrote, “and I cannot follow my party into 
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the unholy union which has been consum- 
mated.” Mr. Loucks spoke only for himself, 
but everybody realized that thousands would 
follow his leadership against fusion and Petti- 
grew. Most of the republican leaders were 
inclined to meet him half way, and the party 
the same year indorsed the initiative and ref- 
erendum, for which he had worked in many 
campaigns, and secured its adoption at the 
November election. 

The republican organization was nearly let- 
ter perfect for the 1900 campaign. Pettigrew 
had not only betrayed it but with the zeal of 
the apostate he fought McKinley on war is- 
sues and entered upon a policy of obstruction. 
He was accustomed on the floor of the senate 
to laud the armed enemies of his country and 
disparage our own soldiers. He devoted his 
time and abilities to attacking the administra- 
tion and the motives for which it had engaged 
in war. He contended then, as he contended 
in the recent world contest, that “there is no 
excuse for this war and we should back right 
out of it.’ The republican party had its differ- 
ences on other issues, but on the paramount 
issue of Pettigrewism it presented an un- 
broken front. There were no insurgents. 
Pettigrew had said he was ashamed of his 
country, and his state, ashamed of him, now 
undertook to deprive him of his prestige and 
power. 

The campaign was one of the most stirring 
the west has known. Bryan had carried the 
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state before and believed he could do it again. 
His silvery voice was heard from the plat- 
form in all the principal towns. Roosevelt, 
republican candidate for vice-president, toured 
the state. Scores of speakers of national rep- 
utation were sent out by the various parties. 
Mark Hanna, chairman of the national re- 
publican committee, had borne the brunt of 
the most virulent abuse from Pettigrew in 
the senate. He decided to adopt retaliatory 
measures and to carry the war to Pettigrew’s 
home state. With him on this historical trip 
were Leslie M. Shaw, secretary of the treas- 
ury; William P. Frye, senator from Maine; 
Knute Nelson, senator from Minnesota; 
James H. Kyle, senator from South Dakota; 
W. H. Guild, lieutenant governor of Massa- 
chusetts and afterwards governor and minister 
to Russia, and John Proctor Clarke, a noted 
New York lawyer. 

Hanna had received no quarter from Petti- 
grew and expected to give none, but the South 
Dakota managers had quite different plans for 
him. They believed that a campaign of per- 
sonalities—the meeting of abuse with abuse— 
would do Pettigrew more good than harm, and 
eventually succeeded in winning Hanna over 
to their point of view, at least he accepted their 
suggestion that Pettigrew be spared. The 
first and chief rally by the national chairman 
was held at Sioux Falls, and its auditorium, 
the largest in the state, could hold only part of 
the people who gathered to hear him. It was 
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at Sioux Falls that a bewhiskered farmer, who 
had been seated on the stage back of the 
speaker, called out in loud tones: 

“Turn around, Mark; let us see you. They 
say you wear horns.” . 

Mr. Hanna blushed like a schoolboy at the 
interruption and his reply was lost in the roar 
that went up from the vast audience before 
him. 

Republican editors organized for this cam- 
paign as never before. They sent for a Min- 
neapolis man, Ralph W. Wheelock, and put 
him in charge of a publicity bureau that did 
effective work. At Sioux Falls Wheelock 
found himself in conference one day with 
H. L. Loucks and J. Tomlinson, Jr., both of 
whom had fought the republican party 
through many hard campaigns. Both were 
then working for the downfall of fusion. 
Tomlinson, rejecting free silver as a panacea, 
had brought his paper, the Argus-Leader, to 
the support of the republican party and sound 
money. 

Republicans were hopeful of beating Petti- 
grew all through this campaign, but did not 
expect to bolo, hamstring and quarter him, 
which the returns on election night proved 
they had done. Pettigrew’s power was broken 
and his influence dissipated. It is true that in 
the primary election of 1912 he received 10,721 
votes as the democratic nominee for senator, 
thus looping the loop of all the parties, but 
his candidacy was hardly taken seriously. 


SPINK’S COUNTY SEAT WAR 


County seat fights and feuds seem to be 
a natural sequence of the first development of 
anew country. Every community at the out- 
set is, in its own opinion, as good as another— 
if not better. 

The Spink county seat war began in 1880 
and raged six years. Yeomanry from the 
northern part of the county marched against 
Redfield and invited battle; a detachment of 
the territorial militia was called out; guns 
were carried by active partisans; records were 
stolen by masked men at night; threats were 
of common occurrence and hatreds were en- 
gendered which even yet survive. But no life 
was lost. The casualty lists were limited to 
black eyes and bloody noses. As the war poet 
of the day expressed it— 

Have you heard the story before, 

Of the war of eighteen eighty-four? 
When the riotous hosts from Olean 
Rode forth to battle, then back again, 

With flint-lock muskets and rusty gun, 

Relics of eighteen sixty-one. 


With hay-forks, too, this host was armed, 
And not a hair of their heads was harmed. 


* *K x 


Drifting Goose, a Sioux chief, and his 
wandering band played parts in the early ac- 
tion of this prairie drama. Possibly but for 
them Old Ashton would have obtained a rail- 
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road and maintained its grip on the county 
seat. Goose and his followers made camp in a 
natural park on the James river in Armadale 
township. When in 1879 Samuel Bowman 
came out from Wisconsin and located Old 
Ashton, only a few miles from the Indian 
camp, the chief put in a claim for the new 
townsite. Two years later the Chicago & 
North-Western built its line north from 
Huron. It was not looking for controversies, 
even with an Indian, and so swung its route 
a few miles west of Bowman’s town. 


It soon became clear that a town without a 
railroad and with only a farmhouse for a 
county building would have to extend itself to 
hold what it had. The first vote for removal 
was taken in 1880 with Frankfort, New 
Ashton and Redfield as the candidates against 
Old Ashton. Neither was able to muster the 
two-thirds vote then required by law. 

The situation was galling, particularly to 
Redfield which had another railway by this 
time and was giving promise of becoming a 
substantial city. The northern end of the 
county generally supported Old Ashton, 
abetted by a large French colony which, under 
the leadership of County Commissioner Joseph 
Labrie, had. fought Redfield from the begin- 
ning. 

In the fall of 1884 twenty leading men of 
Redfield—a preacher, a banker, some lawyers 
and businessmen—banded in strictest secrecy 
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to move on Old Ashton some dark night, 
seize the records and take them to Redfield. 
According to the Ashton version the returns 
of the 1880 election had been altered by an 
agent of Redfield so as to show that Redfield 
had really won. 

Redfield struck as planned. In the dead of 
night, and carrying crowbars, picks, shovels 
and a few guns, the attacking party, mostly 
masked, moved on the farmhouse, frightened 
the occupants into submission, loaded the 
county’s safe and all the books and papers on 
drays and took them to Redfield, where the 
safe was hidden in a coal bunker and the 
records in a building used by the firemen. The 
raid was made on a Saturday night and the 
preacher filled his appointment for Sunday as 


usual. 
x OK Ox 


The rape of the records caused the utmost 
indignation. Ashton, Frankfort and other 
communities organized a force of 300 armed 
men, under command of Sheriff Art Law- 
rence and Commissioner Labrie, which 
marched to within half a mile of Redfield. 
Time was given the garrison to remove the 
women and children. 

The Redfield conspirators were in a tight 
place, but they were past masters in the art 
of parleying. They managed to stand off im- 
mediate attack, while other citizens appealed 
by wire to the governor at Bismarck for a 
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company of militia to suppress rioting. The 
building housing the records was barricaded, 
and armed defenders stationed about it. Red- 
field had sixty or more militiamen who 
grabbed up their empty rifles to oppose the 
invaders at the gates. 

Two Redfield men were sent posthaste to 
Milbank, where court was in session, to apply 
for a temporary injunction against the record 
hunters. An engine was chartered and ran 
between Redfield and Watertown at fifty miles 
an hour on none too stable a roadbed. Then 
came a forty mile drive by night over the 
prairies to Milbank. The judge granted the 
writ, and fresh horses were lashed to a gallop 
on the return trip. The sheriff was properly 
impressed, when the papers were served upon 
him, and drew off his forces. 

In the meantime the Fargo company of the 
territorial militia had been ordered to Redfield. 
It had to pass through New Ashton, and it is 
said that most of the boys dropped below the 
car window line just before the town was 
reached. But not a shot was fired or a stone 
thrown. Instead, the local band turned out 
and played its best for the visitors. 


When the hearing came on, the court denied 
a permanent writ and ordered the records 
taken back to Old Ashton. Redfield had to eat 
humble pie. One of the conspirators turned 
state’s evidence and the other nineteen were 
arrested. It was agreed that only one should 
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be tried, his fate to be the fate of the remain- 
der. QO. S. Bassford,: preacher, politician, 
editor, insurance man and a born fighter, con- 
sented to be the goat. His alibi proved air- 
tight, and all the cases were dismissed. 

eke a 

To ease the situation for litigants and 
others compelled to visit the county seat the 
legislature authorized the temporary loca- 
tion of the capital at New Ashton. The ad- 
herents of the town immediately began to 
plan a campaign for the permanent location. 
Then Redfield pushed a bill through the 
legislature providing that county seats could 
be relocated by a majority vote. It built a 
fine courthouse and presented it to the coun- 
ty. It had the logic of the situation on its 
side, and after a campaign which attracted 
wide attention, was returned a winner by 
forty-five votes. 

When the little county jail was loaded on a 
heavy truck and toted overland to Redfield, 
the pastor-editor rode astride the peak and 
made triumphant entry into the new county 
seat. Ashton tried to counter with a bill for 
county division on an east and west line, but 
the governor interfered with a veto. 


JOKERS START INDIAN UPRISING 


Pioneers of central Dakota were spared the 
Indian scares, real or imaginary, which 
marked the first settlements of territory 
farther east. There were exceptions, like the 
uprising of Sitting Bull and his ghost dancers 
in 1890, which ended in the battle of Wounded 
Knee and the death of Bull when Indian 
policemen went to his camp to arrest him. 

Hundreds of settlers living just east of the 
Missouri river recall with vividness the anx- _ 
ious days of that short but sanguinary war. 
Many of them went back to old home scenes 
in the east; others bethought of visits they 
might pay relatives and friends in nearby 
cities and towns until the war clouds blew over. 
Most of these, of course, were women and little 
children. The men remained behind and took 
stock of firearms and general defenses to be 
used in the event that the Sioux attempted to 
raid the settlements across the river. 

xo eC 


Many Dakota homesteaders never met up 
with an Indian in all the years spent on their 
claims. Others living near the established 
reservations soon became accustomed to their 
presence and ceased to borrow trouble con- 
cerning them. Following the uprisings in 
Minnesota, the Indian situation had become 
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well defined with the location of the main 
body of the Sioux west of the Missouri river. 
Certain branches of the nation, like the Sis- 
seton Sioux, were granted homes in what 
is now northeastern South Dakota. Settlers 
in all the vast region between would have 
never seen an Indian but for the periodical 
visits which the Sioux tribes were accustomed 
to make to each other. The Sioux were great 
visitors and invariably outstayed their wel- 
come. 


The town of Redfield was a halfway post 
on these annual pilgrimages from the trans- 
Missouri reservation to the Sisseton reserva- 
tion. The Indians came in force and set up 
their teepees near the town. Only the sick and 
crippled were left behind. It was a great ad- 
venture for the Indian children. Hundreds of 
dogs followed the strange procession across 
the trackless prairies, and howled through the 
nights when camp was made. It was a peace- 
ful invasion, but sometimes annoying for all 
that. The Indians had to be fed and most of 
them were beggars. What the whites were 
accustomed to waste was highly prized by 


them. 
* Ok Ok 


It was in Redfield in June, 1883, that an 
“uprising” of the imaginary sort caused a 
flurry through the James river valley and 
was duly exploited by the eastern press. A 
party of boomers organized to found LaFoon, 
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thirty miles west of Redfield, near the present 
town of Faulkton. It was well understood 
that the North-Western railroad would build 
from Redfield toward the river, and the 
boomers planned to get in on the “ground 
floor.” Men from Redfield were hired to clear 
the site, on broken land near Snake creek. On 
the way out certain members of the company 
undertook to impress two German boys with 
the seriousness of the undertaking. Just be- 
yond, they said, were the Indians and the ex- 
pedition must be on its guard against ambush 
from lurking savages. The danger of attack 
engrossed the conversation all the way out. 


Arriving at the site at nightfall, the men 
pitched their tents, started fires and cooked 
their suppers. As darkness spread over the 
lonesome land and weird noises were heard 
from time to time, the fright of the younger 
German boy became intense. Then, when a 
rustling was heard in the bushes along the 
creek and was followed a few moments later 
by the war whoop and the firing of guns, the 
German lad in a frenzy of fear dashed into the 
darkness and disappeared. Two of the con- 
spirators had quietly withdrawn just before 
and had made the “attack.” 


The German, shoeless and only partly 
clothed, traveled all night toward Redfield 
and entered town at 7 a. m. the next day more 
dead than alive. When he was able to tell 
a coherent story, it was clear that Indian 
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raiders had wiped out the expedition, burned 
the camp and made off with the horses and 
supplies. The German mourned his brother 
as dead, but seemed more concerned about the 
fate of his horses. 


The news spread like wildfire. Messages 
were sent to Fort Meade in the Black Hills, 
where the regulars were quartered, and or- 
ders were given them to be prepared to move. 
The division superintendent of the North- 
Western railway came up from Huron on an 
engine running at high speed. and, after an 
interview with the still frightened German, 
declared that the situation was serious, and 
that he would see that the Huron militia com- 
pany was brought to Redfield over his line as 
fast as steam could do it. The soldiers en- 
trained on quick notice and were in Redfield 
by late afternoon. In the meantime a squad 
of local horsemen, thirty to forty strong and 
armed to the teeth, had set out for LaFoon. 
Half way there they met the members of the 
locating party who were returning home and 
searching for the boy they had frightened 
from camp. 


Explanations were soon made, the militia 
returned to Huron without firing a shot and 
the regulars at Fort Meade were reassured. 
But for days after settlers sought refuge in 
Redfield and it was weeks before the scare 
blew over. The incident was ominous of the 
fate of LaFoon. The railway built its exten- 
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sion but selected Faulkton for the townsite, 
and LaFoon went the way of Fairbanks, Port 
Emma and other “future greats.” 

er ee 

When the Sioux west of the Missouri river 
were defeated at Wounded Knee, settlers 
whose claims bordered Sioux reservations east 
of the river put aside fear and trembling and 
returned to normal ways of living. For months 
before it was feared that the Messiah craze 
would spread to all the smaller reservations 
and culminate in a massacre equal to the Indian 
raids in Minnesota. Appeals were made to the 
governor, adjutant general and members of the 
legislature for arms and ammunition. Settlers 
who were neighbors of the Sisseton Sioux in 
northeastern South Dakota were particularly 
apprehensive. 

Duncan McFarlane, state senator from the 
thirty-second district, which adjoined the res- 
ervation, was requested by Governor Mellette 
to give his opinion of the situation. He had 
been in touch with the Indians for years and 
believed there was little cause for alarm. 
“These Indians are not the kind that go on the 
warpath,” he told the governor. “Many of 
them are farming and they have churches and 
ministers. They are seeing hard times and 
most of them are in debt to the merchants of 
nearby towns. If David Williams, banker of 
Webster, and other business men there will 
send out a few collectors, every Indian will 
take to.the woods.” 
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Mr. McFarlane was born at Dundee, Scot- 
land, and went “down to the seas” before he 
had reached his majority. For sixteen years 
he was employed on ships either trading out of 
New Zealand in the southern Pacific or carry- 
ing immigrants from England to Australia. 
After coming to America he sailed the Great 
Lakes for a year. In 1883, attracted by tales 
of free land in Dakota, he filed on claims near 
Pierpont in Day county. He was elected to the 
senate of the second session of the South Da- 
kota legislature and later became private secre- 
tary to Senator Kyle and spent nearly eight 
years in Washington. During the late war, 
when he was sixty-six years old, he was 
accepted as a seaman in the army transport 
service of the government and served on the 
U.S. S. Princess and Bronx which carried sick 
and wounded soldiers, brought from France, 
to their destinations along the Atlantic coast. 


OPENING THE SIOUX RESERVE 


Before Judge Witten and his compeers 
worked out the lottery system of disposing of 
government land, the old grab plan expressed 
in the words, “first come first served,” was 
tried and found wanting. Troublous days in 
Oklahoma, when the spoils were captured by 
the strong and shrewd, made it clear that some 
other method must be adopted if the weak and 
poor were not to be robbed of their heritage. 
To sell to the highest bidder was to violate the 
spirit of the government land laws, in that the 
poor man could not get the square deal to 
which he was entitled. 

For years it had been the practice of the 
“land hungry” and the agents of the specula- 
tors to line up along the border in advance of 
the proclamation of the president opening In- 
dian reservations to settlement by the whites. 
Then when the word “Go” was given there 
would follow a mad rush to the land. This 
was long before the era of the auto and the 
airplane, or otherwise they as well as saddle 
horses and mule teams would no doubt have 
been a popular means of transportation. Too 
often for the welfare of the individual and the 
peace of mind of government officials, two or 
more landseekers would reach a common goal 
at about the same time. Followed then an 
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appeal to force, and more business for the 
criminal courts. Not infrequently the last 
man to arrive carried a gun and made short 
work of dispossessing the original settler. 
The system led to stampedes, and the stam- 
pedes to lawlessness. 

Conditions demanded a change, so the lot- 
tery was devised, and put to a practical test 
in the opening of the Rosebud lands near the 
Nebraska border in southern South Dakota. 
Later the Tripp county lands adjoining the 
Rosebud were apportioned in the same man- 
ner. The prizes for a third great drawing in 
South Dakota were farms on the Cheyenne 
and Standing Rock reservation, just west of 
the Missouri river. 

Moderation in most things seemed to go 
hand in hand with this new order. Bloodshed 
and robbery and injustice were eliminated. 
Women as well as men had a chance at the 
Repitalaprizes., At one.ot the. more. recent 
drawings a negro, aged and decrepit, was sec- 
ond on the list of those authorized to take 
their pick of the best land to be found in a 
district as large as some of the eastern states. 

* * x 


The professional boomer and adventurer 
have left their marks on many Dakota towns, 
but it remained for Pierre to assemble a group 
of reporters and correspondents who projected 
the fame of the place to such an extent that 
echoes therefrom are even yet finding their 
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way back. Its location, on the very edge of 
what was regarded by many as an intermi- 
nable wilderness—the big Sioux reservation— 
was simply ideal for the sensational corres- 
pondent who felt that his mission in life was to 
feed the appetites of the yellow newspapers. 

The opening of the reservation on February 
10, 1900, gave the capable prevaricator from 
Pierre the opportunity of a lifetime. Pierre 
was a natural gateway to this immense re- 
serve and as a prospective news center it had 
no rival in the west. Never had there been in 
reality so little upon which to base sensational 
accounts of stampedes and adventures. 

The reservation was opened in the dead of a 
characteristic northwestern winter. Pierre 
itself would have been dead but for the joint 
association of the legislature and the Ancient 
and Amalgamated Order of Stringfiends. The 
eastern press did not care a copper what the 
legislature was doing, but it wanted “hot 
stuff” twice a day concerning the mighty rush 
to the new promised land. 

But there was no semblance of a rush, and 
the lands for many years after the formal 
opening had no settlements of importance. 
The stories with which the correspondents 
burdened the wires, in reply to the appeals of 
distant managing editors, were a ridiculous 
compound of fact and fancy. The assembled 
legislators and politicians were kept in con- 
stant good humor by contemplation of the 
absurd “bunk” and imposition to which the 
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Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and Boston press lent itself. It was the 
standard winter’s joke at Pierre, and the space 
writer who could spread the paint in the most 
lurid colors was hailed as a bigger man for the 
time being than the governor or speaker. 


For several weeks, while awaiting the proc- 
lamation of the president opening the frozen 
barrens across the Missouri, the Chicago pa- 
pers gave space freely each day to the pano- 
rama of fancy from the imagination of their 
special correspondents at Pierre. Artist mem- 
bers of the staff turned back to the old pic- 
tures illustrating the sensational “openings” 
in Oklahoma, and redrew them, with here and 
there a new touch, to portray the wonder- 
ful scenes at Pierre and at Chamberlain, a little 
farther down the river. The correspondents 
kept up their end by describing the nightly 
efforts of the boomers to dodge the cordon of 
regular troops stationed for miles along the 
river to keep back the impatient hordes. A 
few soldiers from Fort Sully had been sta- 
tioned all by their lonesome in the town of 
Fort Pierre, just across the river from the 
capital, where they were doing their best to 
kill time and pass a disagreeable winter. 
This company was augmented into a full regi- 
ment and made to do wonders—on paper. 

One of the best known of the Pierre boom- 
ers was accustomed to read the dispatches 
each day, and then, chucklingly, to counsel the 
correspondents to go it stronger the follow- 
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ing day. Heat last suggested that, as he was 
well known in many parts of the east, it would 
be a fine idea to introduce him as the star 
player in some particular bit of romancing. 
The correspondents were only too willing. 

The same night the wires carried a story 
that he had headed a party of “sooners” who 
stole across the river on the ice near Farm 
island, eluded the sentries posted on the dis- 
tant side and were escaping into the country 
when discovered and chase given. In making 
the capture, the man was shot in the leg and 
was taken to Fort Pierre and thrown into the 
guardhouse, the dispatches said. 

Now it happened that the good wife of this 
daring man was visiting at Evansville, Ind., 
and she read the news from Pierre the follow- 
ing morning with all the consternation to be 
expected under such circumstances. Like a 
loyal wife she wired her friends at Pierre to go 
to the assistance of her husband and to see that 
he did not suffer for proper care and treat- 
ment. When the boomer saw the telegram he 
was at a loss to explain it. But the eastern 
mails bringing the Chicago papers to Pierre 
the next day cleared up the mystery. There- 
after he led no more expeditions to No Man’s 
land across the river. He had had publicity 
enough. 


SPACE WRITER’S PARADISE 


The imaginative newspaper correspondent 

P at Pierre set the pace in South Dakota for 

_ many years. Chamberlain, down the river, 

| also developed 2 Munchausen almost as re- 

 ~sourceiul He had ability to adorn a tale, and 
in addition developed staying qualities that 

| eventually leit him master of the field. His 
industry was incredible, and while he flour- 
ished the hamlet of Chamberlain on the bleak 
shore of the Missouri became well known in 
the east. 

A Pierre story that was printed in most 
American papers listed, and had a tremendous 
run in “patent insides” and plate matter, con- 

_ cerned Moab, reputed capital of a mysterious 

' sect which had taken possession of lands 

| thirty-five miles southwest of Pierre on the 
newly ceded Sioux reservation. 

It was said that all property rights were 
held in common, and that those who joined 
were required to take solemn vows and sever 
all relations with the contaminating outside 
world. Certain requisites of mind and body 
were also necessary. The head of this strange 
people was 2 woman of commanding presence 
and remarkable beauty who ruled with a rod of 
iron and exacted implicit obedience. Strange 
religious rites, a mixture of ancient Jewish and 


. 

- 

; 
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modern Mormon ceremonies, in which there 
were burnt offerings and now and then a hu- 
man sacrifice, were said to be practiced. 


For a year or more afterwards letters came 
addressed to “The Mayor of Moab via Pierre.” 
which the Pierre postmaster was accustomed 
to place where they could be the mast enjoyed. 
The writers were generally sentimental young 
men and women who sought to join the colony 
and “become immured from the world.” 
Cranks of various kinds were also frequently 
heard from. ee 
ok 

When a workman stringing wire on an 
electric light pole in Pierre fell and broke his 
leg, it was made the basis of a story that he 
was a Russian with an unpronounceable name, 
and that he had fallen from a scaffold on the 
third story of the new electric light works and 
had received fatal injuries. While in immedi- 
ate expectation of death he had confessed that 
he had been implicated several years before 
in a plot to assassinate the czar. It was also 
said he had mentioned the names of several 
Russians associated with him. 


This boldfaced lie went strong. New York 
managing editors flooded Pierre with orders 
for full particulars. The correspondents were 
in a fever of excitement. To cap the climax, 
they were assured by the eastern editors that 
the Russian government would send a secret 
agent to Pierre to investigate, and that they 
were depended upon to discover the nature of 
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the errand bringing strangers to town. It was 
impossible to extend the story on original 
lines, and equally out of the question to admit 
that it was a fake. 

In this dilemma the correspondents agreed 
to ease off gradually the importunate editors 
at the other end of the line by statements that 
the Russian wasn’t as badly hurt as at first 
supposed; that he would, in fact, survive, and 
that under the strict guard of another native 
of the czar’s domain no one could see him but 
his physicians. Eventually the editors were 
appeased, but for years there were citizens 
who insisted that the czar sent his secret 
agent to the little capital and kept him there 
many days in a fruitless search for informa- 
tion. 

fe kk 

A citizen of Pierre was excavating for a 
cellar when he uncovered the bones of what 
was probably a prehistoric man, as finds of 
this kind are not unusual in the bluffs bor- 
dering Old Muddy. Here was the basis for 
another “whopper,” and more profits for the 
industrious sensationalists. 

It was recalled that some forty years before 
a hardy Scotch trader named Donald Mc- 
Kenzie, his young wife, two trappers and an 
Indian guide, had left old Fort George to 
go overland to Fort Benton, and were never 
again seen alive. The relics found in the 
cellar were undoubtedly those of McKenzie 
and his party, and to make assurance doubly 
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sure, expert testimony was furnished,—at the 
customary rate per word. But eventually all 
doubts were removed by the discovery in the 
grave of a silver medallion which still bore 
upon its timeworn surface the name of Mc- 
Kenzie and the date of 1845, with appropriate 
tokens of his frontier experiences and bravery. 
Upon the reverse side was a rough sketch por- 
traying the rescue of a woman from the Red- 
skins. 

The narrative passed through the various 
stages, was printed with “scare heads” by the 
big dailies, clipped for the little ones and the 
country weeklies, and ended this life in the 
good old fashioned way through the medium 
of “patent insides” and boiler plate miscellany. 

The more distant the locality from the scene 
of the discovery the more entertaining the 
recital. And when the publisher was fain to 
give it a rest as overworked and profitless, the 
curio seeker posted to the front and offered 
fabulous sums for McKenzie’s medallion and 
the few remaining evidences of his cruel fate. 

ee ee 

At least one of Pierre’s early day story- 
tellers made a hasty exit, and to this day has 
forgotten to go back. He had matured a 
thrilling tale, on the order of the Kansas Ben- 
der family, of the discovery of the bones of a 
half dozen persons on an abandoned ranch 
some forty miles up Bad river. The story 
looked good to the New York and Chicago 
papers, and they took all they could get of it, 
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and sent frequent wires for more. The sheriff 
and a posse were represented as visiting the 
scene and exploring the cellar into which the 
bodies had been thrown. 

The luckless correspondent had failed to 
take into account a large family of halfbreeds 
that had lived on or near the ranch since the 
earliest settlements. The dark skinned mem- 
bers of this family soon made it clear that the 
country, roomy as it was, lacked a good deal 
of being large enough to hold them and the 
imaginative correspondent. When the story 
came out, one of them, who happened to be in 
the Black Hills, was arrested and thrown into 
jail. Thereupon the head of the family and 
two of his sons went gunning for the corre- 
spondent. The latter was convinced that abil- 
ities like his would be better appreciated in 
other fields. 


RIVERS OF THE DAKOTAS 


The rivers of Dakota, particularly the Mis- 
souri, furnished the original approaches to the 
new land. Embarking usually at St. Louis, 
the fur traders were the first to enter the wil- 
derness. Followed after a long interval the 
explorers, adventurers, famous travelers, mis- 
sionaries, scientists and savants. Pierre Dor- 
ion, a trader representing French merchants 
of St. Louis, bartered with the Yankton In- 
dians as early as 1785. Pierre Garreau five 
years later continued up the river to a point 
near what is now the division line between 
the Dakotas and made himself at home with 
the Rees, the foes of the warlike Sioux. By 
1796 several trading posts had been estab- 
lished along the river. 

The Lewis and Clark expedition began its 
long journey on the Missouri in May, 1804. 
The Astorian expedition, named after John 
Jacob Astor, the head of a New York fur trad- 
ing company, passed up the Missouri to the 
mouth of the Grand river in 1811 and then fol- 
lowed that tributary westward and explored 
the northern Black Hills. The first permanent 
settlements or trading posts were made along 
sreigie cei Big Sioux and James river in 

17. 


Fort Pierre, across the Missouri from the 
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present capital, is said to be the site of the 
oldest continuous settlement of whites in the 
South Dakota area. 

Rey. Stephen R. Riggs, whose name is in- 
separably linked with that of Rev. Thomas S. 
Williamson, is credited with holding the first 
Protestant service in what is now South Da- 
kota. This was at Fort Pierre in 1840. Father 
Peter John de Smet had visited the Dakota 
Indians the year before, but it was not until 
1849 that he began to establish missions. 
George Catlin, famous as a painter of Indians, 
spent part of 1832 along the Missouri. Gen- 
eral John C. Fremont and Joseph Nicollet 
came out to map the country, and in 1843 
Audubon, the scientist, studied the fossils of 
the trans-Missouri region. 

The natural drainage system of each of the 
two states created by division on the seventh 
standard parallel seems the complement of the 
other. Each state has the mighty Missouri 
while the Big Sioux in South Dakota fairly 
offsets the significance of the Red river to 
North Dakota. No poet like Whittier, how- 
ever, has drawn on his imagination to picture 
the Big Sioux, and its fame is likely to be only 
local at best. 

West of the Missouri the similarity is even 
more striking. In North Dakota the Little 
Missouri, upon which Theodore Roosevelt 
made his home in his ranching days, flows 
north from its source near the junction of three 
States, the Dakotas and Montana, then sweep- 
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ing eastward flows into the Missouri near El- 
bowoods on the old Fort Berthold reservation. 
South of it are the Knife, the Heart and the 
forks of the Cannon Ball. 

Across the line in South Dakota are the 
Grand, Moreau, the Big Cheyenne, the Teton 
or Bad and the White, all of which generally 
flow through the Bad Lands and then across 
the plains to the pate se eam, the Missouri. 


A footnote in Prof. s E. Johnson’s hand- 
book, “South Dakota, a Republic of Friends,” 
says the act of congress of 1861 creating Da- 
kota territory also provided “that the river in 
said territory heretofore known as the River 
aux Jacque, or James river, shall hereafter be 
called the Dakota river.’ Some of the first 
pioneers tried to observe the law, and as late 
as 1883 Major W. A. Moore started a news- 
paper at Ordway, which he expected would be 
the capital, and named it the Dakota Valley 
Tribune. But the change ordered in the name 
was never taken seriously. Moreover, the 
pioneers of the ’80’s accepted the contraction 
“Jim” for “James” and in common speech at 
least “Jim” has crowded all other names off 
the boards. 

The James has been said to be the longest 
unnavigable river in the western hemisphere. 
Early day attempts to operate steamers on 
the river invariably ended in failure. In dry 
seasons a man, by stepping from stone to 
stone, may cross it in many places dry shod. 
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Its source is in North Dakota and within five 
miles of the Sheyenne river. Both flow south- 
eastward in parallel courses some twenty or 
thirty miles apart. Thereafter their ways 
diverge. The Sheyenne continues south about 
100 miles or until it encounters a peculiar 
watershed in Ransom county and is deflected 
northward again. After flowing about sixty 
miles northeast, it empties into the Red River 
of the North below Moorhead. The James, its 
companion stream, passes by the obstructing 
watershed and continues its tortuous course 
through South Dakota. Near Yankton it 
joins the Missouri river. 

The waters of the James, therefore, even- 
tually mingle with the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico, while those of the Sheyenne, spring- 
ing practically from the same head, find their 
way through the Red river, Lake Winnipeg 
and continuing courses into Hudson’s Bay. 

Bee kua Sk 

Major F. F. B. Coffin, who was state engt- 
neer of irrigation in South Dakota in days 
when it was commonly believed that irriga- 
tion was the only thing that could save the 
country, gave publicity to a plan to make a 
great waterway of the channel of the James. 
By his proposal government aid was to be 
sought in the construction of a ship canal 
from some point near the confluence of the 
Missouri and Yellowstone rivers across to the 
headwaters of the James, down that river to 
Yankton and by way of the Missouri to Sioux 
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City. A third link in the major’s dream was 
an extension from Sioux City to the Des 
Moines river and thence on across Iowa by 
that waterway until the Mississippi was en- 
countered at Keokuk. At this juncture the 
good old major would strike an attitude and 
exclaim: 

“At Keokuk we can shake hands with the 
Gulf of Mexico.” 

The major gave some time to the study of 
elevations and could figure a gradual decline 
from the proposed starting place to Sioux City 
and beyond. Buford, near the point of depar- 
ture, has an elevation above sea level of 1,944 
feet. The highest point of land between Bis- 
marck and Jamestown, on the way east, he 
found at Steele, 1,857 feet, or eighty-seven 
feet below Buford. Jamestown’s elevation is 
1,395 feet and Sioux City’s 1,122. Summariz- 
ing his data the major would say: 

“The route from Jamestown to Sioux City 
cannot be equaled, considering its length, any- 
where in the United States. The mountainous 
regions of the United States must have an 
outlet for their lumber, coal, minerals and 
agricultural products, and such a canal would 
afford the outlet. It would be the cheapest 
means of transportation in existence.” 


ABERDEEN, HUB OF THE DAKOTAS 


Aberdeen retains its prestige as the Railway 
Hub of the Dakotas, as the ‘“‘oldtimers”’ liked 
to call it forty years ago; but South Dakota is 
no longer the Sunshine State in the strictly 
distinctive sense in which the pioneers came to 
regard it. In those days it was all sun—and 
wind. Now, the weather bureau records of the 
normal season prove there are more cloudy 
days than cloudless ones and that the rain falls 
on the just and the other sort in much the same 
degree of wetness that it does on the older 
settled states. 

In those early days the central Dakota visi- 
tor always found a sunflooded land. When his 
proud host escorted him to the offices and 
stores to present him to the leading citizens, 
he would generally say: 

“T am delighted with your country. Your 
town appears prosperous and your people 
seem to be full of the joy of living. The air 
here is something wonderful. Purified by the 
sun and the prairie zephyr, it must be wonder- 
fully healthful. I have heard of the Dakota 
ozone. Now I know what it is. Without ac- 
tually experiencing it, I could not believe there 
could be so much sunshine within a given 
twenty-four hours.” 

It was then that the old doctor, long since 
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gone to his reward, would take all the poetry 
out of the situation by saying: 

“T_t-t-t-too d-d-d-durned much _ s-s-s-sun- 
shine.” 

* Ok Ox 

“Rain to Order” became a slogan in central 
Dakota after too much sunshine had ruined a 
series of wheat crops. Wheat was the only 
staple in those days, and its failure meant hard 
times for all the people. Stories floated up 
from the prairie south that the Kansas Arti- 
ficial Rain company was prepared to make con- 
tracts at reasonable terms for a trial storm or 
shower. The discovery had been made and 
worked out by a chemist at Goodland, Kansas. 
The secret was to be sold for $2,500 a county, 
with directions written plainly on the bottle. 

The drowning will catch at a straw, so 
central Dakota farmers, backed by the men of 
the towns, began arranging for a supply of 
wetness. Montgomery came from Kansas 
and, after looking over the situation, which he 
said was much like that in his home state, de- 
clared it would be no more than child’s play to 
produce rain on the plains of the Dakotas. 

“Why,” said he, “rain is as sure as death 
and taxes. Let everything be as dry as a bone 
and I can convince the most skeptical. We 
can supply you with rain at critical times and 
save your crops.” 

The rainmaker’s words were like music to 
the drouth harassed people. He was told to 
take off the limit and go the full length. Meet- 
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ings were held at various points in the James 
river valley. Six hundred men crowded the 
little town of Doland to hear Montgomery 
describe what he had done in Kansas and what 
he could do in South Dakota. Groton sent 
down a delegation of thirty business men, who 
marched to the hall with umbrellas raised and 
trousers rolled at the bottom. Montgomery 
was lifted to the top of a table and told he 
could have the earth if he could make it rain. 
As it turned out Montgomery had timed his 
coming most inopportunely. Nature was not 
to be balked. Every day the sun rose in a 
cloudless sky and poured its rays on the 
parched soil. Nothing approaching a real wet 
rain happened. In the end, Montgomery re- 
turned home, and organizations and individu- 
als began experimenting with the secret which 
he had revealed for value received. Drugs and 
minerals were cast into small vats from which 
pipes led through roofs. The air was bom- 
barded wth odors and vapors for weeks at a 
stretch. Staid business men took turns in re- 
newing the decoctions. Necks were con- 
stantly craned for the cloud as big as a man’s 
hand in the sky. But as before, when Mont- 
gomery was at the helm, nothing happened. 
Eventually, in spite of the dire need, the whole 
undertaking was laughed out of court. The 
rainmakers had to leave the country to its fate. 
eee ees : 
With hard times knocking at the doors of 
the towns, and in full possession of most of the 
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homes on the farms, populism speedily took 
deep root in South Dakota. The doctrine of 
government ownership and subtreasury notes 
spread like wildfire. Bryan’s panacea of 16- 
to-1 became popular overnight, and farmers 
and laboring men gave their allegiance to him 
in about the same ratio. The people had tried 
to help themselves, but had failed because of 
persistent short crops and low prices. They 
felt that the government should come to their 
rescue, and they hailed Bryan as the wizard 
who would banish their difficulties. 

The barbecue was a distinctive feature of 
populistic rallies. Everybody chipped in a 
little, and the multitude was fed. The popu- 
lists never lacked for good speakers. When 
it was felt desirable to make a little extra effort 
in the closing days of a campaign, they would 
put on a parade at the biggest town. Anda 
populist parade as staged in central Dakota in 
the days of its farm poverty was something 
such as never was seen on land or sea before. 

When Bryan came, the democrats and popu- 
lists joined forces and moved in a mass on 
Aberdeen. “The boy orator of the Plat-tee,” 
as many of them called him, was not expected 
in Aberdeen until late at night, but the special 
trains began rolling in early in the afternoon. 
By night ten specials and the regulars had 
brought in 5,000 people. It was. Grain Palace 
time in Aberdeen, and the town was already 
crowded with visitors. Then many, many 
hundreds came by team out of choice or for 
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lack of train fare. Not since the beginning of 
white settlement had so many been assembled 
in the northern part of the state. 

Bryan entered the state at Sioux Falls, and 
the big rallies of the day were held there and 
at Huron and Aberdeen. Three addresses 
were scheduled at Aberdeen. The main event 
was to be staged at the Grain Palace, with an 
address later at what was known as the opera 
house and a third address from the balcony of 
the old Sherman. The enterprising manager 
of the telephone exchange “connected up” the 
Palace, in order that the triumphant progress 
of the candidate and his party down the line 
could be reported to the waiting people. The 
official Palace program was put on and vari- 
ous numbers and specialties were introduced 
to kill time. The people were hungry for band 
music and the famous Arions, who had been 
brought from the east for the Palace season, 
responded nobly to their insistent calls. 
Meanwhile the presiding officer was faithfully 
reporting the location of the Bryan embassy. 
Finally, his face beaming, he arose and 
shouted: 

“Mr. Bryan’s train has just left Mansfield.” 

His stentorian tones had not ceased to re- 
verberate when a shrill voice from a rear gal- 
lery piped back the inquiry, 

“Well, which way is it goin’?” 

The audience had been waiting many hours 
for a chance to yell. A roar went up like the 
roar of many waters, gradually died away 
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from sheer exhaustion, to be renewed again 
and again. 
ry Se 

On another memorable night the voters of 
the south half of the county and a goodly per- 
centage from the north half poured into the 
Hub to help celebrate Aberdeen’s victory over 
Columbia in the county seat fight. It was 
Aberdeen’s treat and the lid was taken off 
everything eatable and drinkable. Operation 
of all ordinances and practices likely to inter- 
fere with the pleasure and comfort of the 
guests was suspended. 

A county seat fight gets under the skin of 
the voters about as surely and quickly as any 
issue on earth. The one between Aberdeen 
and Columbia had been long and bitter. Aber- 
deen lost the first round because its majority 
was not large enough. The second time it had 
the required percentage, and some to spare. 
The winners felt they really had something 
coming like a good time. 

Long before midnight the solid business 
man and his guest from the country were vo- 
cally declaring their intention not to go home 
until morning, and it was Sunday morning at 
that. It was the biggest, most gladsome old 
hurrah the community had seen. 

a ae ae he 

Climatic changes are real enough to those 
who drift back to the old town, but after all it 
is the transformation wrought by the hand of 
man that rises up and strikes the visitor in the 
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face. When Governor W. D. Hoard of Wis- 
consin, expert dairyman and natural humor- 
ist, went out to Aberdeen to address a state 
dairy convention, he was impressed with what 
he pronounced the “scatteration” of the town. 
There were no trees and no parks to link and 
half conceal the open places and the crudities 
of those pioneer days. Could he return to 
Aberdeen today, he would find a city as clean- 
cut in its lines as a battleship—a city with 
every modern convenience of a metropolis, 
paved streets tree lined, regal homes and blue 
grass lawns, a home made lake and a home 
made forest, five parks, a country club, golf 
links and a six story office building. 

The Aberdeen of today is the meeting point 
of nine railroad lines that handle the com- 
merce of more than 95,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory having a population of a half million. 
Thirty-six trains roll in and out of the city 
daily; population close to 15,000 with the 
mark set at 25,000 in another half dozen years; 
a gross jobbing business in excess of a million 
and a quarter a month and bank clearings ap- 
proaching 90 millions yearly; bank deposits 
of more than ten millions and piling up steadily ; 
home of the Northern Normal and Industrial 
School, in attendance the largest of all the edu- 
cational institutions of the state; chief city for 
300 miles east and west on the Milwaukee’s 
transcontinental line and the Yellowstone 
trail, huskiest of all auto highways. 

This prosperity is merely the reflection of 
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the prosperity of the district. Farming is the 
backbone of the industrial structure, and its 
development from the single staple of wheat to 
its present diversified standard is one of the 
marvels of this big teeming country. At that, 
only 60 per cent of the lands have reached any- 
thing like full production, and practically all of 
the unimproved lands are capable of return- 
ing like yields under even the minimum 


amount of labor. 
* OK Ox 


When you go back to the Hub, you feel as 
did L. Frank Baum, the “Wizard of Oz,” who 
once wrote: 

“T have never forgotten for a moment the 
old Aberdeen friends. I often look back on 
my Dakota experiences with mingled sighs 
and smiles. Hardships that seemed very real 
then have been hallowed by time, and I am 
glad now to have had that phase of life.” 


PORT OF COLUMBIA 


To the men who went to the Dakotas in the 
“boom days” every new town was a potential 
metropolis. Settlers were coming on every 
train; would they not thus always come? 
More homes were needed for them, and more 
buildings for business and industry. The 
boom filled the eye; no one foresaw the slump. 

It was in boom times that Clover and Car- 
ruth launched the Dakota Bell at Estelline 
with never a thought but that its notes would 
eventually be heard in all the far corners of the 
big territory; when Mortimer Crane Brown, 
the dreamer, poet and editor, selected White 
Lake as the spot where he would woo the 
muse and acquire a competency; when Doane 
Robinson saw in Gary a second sweet Auburn 
of the plain; when Zietlow, once telephone 
king of the Dakotas, located at Athol with 
abiding confidence that it was speedily to be- 
come the metropolis of the middle James river 
valley. About the same time a celebrated trio 
of boomers had a vision of the capital of an un- 
divided Dakota established at Ordway. 

Today Ordway is but little more than a 
memory. Long ago the Bell at Estelline 
ceased to ring for the talented Clover and Car- 
ruth, or the Wave at White Lake to roll for 
Mortimer Crane Brown. Athol has perma- 
nently become what Hamlin Garland would 
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call “a dull little town,’ 
lost its publicity agent. 
* ox 


and Gary long since 


For several years Columbia, then seat of the 
imperial county of Brown, grew like Jonah’s 
gourd and gave promise of greatness. ' Its 
destinies were shaped by an unusually capable 
citizen body, directed by General Charles B. 
Peck and Major M. R. Baldwin, fine types of 
the Civil war officer. The former had had a 
distinguished career in the railway service and 
the latter was many years later to be elected 
to congress from the Duluth district in Minne- 
sota. Columbia was the terminus of a railway 
and the seat of a milling industry which it was 
expected would develop into large propor- 
tions. 

A dream of the times was that the James 
river was navigable, and that the interests of 
the place could be advanced by the operation 
of a line of boats between Columbia and vari- 
ous towns now in North Dakota. Accordingly 
two were purchased and christened the Nettie 
Baldwin and the Fanny L. Peck, after the 
wives of the chief promoters. The Nettie 
Baldwin was a typical stern-wheel river steam- 
er built at Jamestown and floated down to 
LaMoure, where its boilers and engines were 
put in. In the spring of 1881 it made several 
trips between Columbia and LaMoure, and 
later, as the water in the Jim became low, it 
plied between Columbia and Port Emma, near 
what is now the town of Ludden. 
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The Fanny L. Peck was a smaller boat, 
bought of the Westinghouse company and 
shipped west on flatcars. It was designed for 
use on Lake Columbia, which at that time bore 
about the same relation to the James river that 
Lake Pepin does to the Mississippi. But when 
the dry cycle struck, Lake Columbia degener- 
ated into a marsh, and navigation on the James 
even in rowboats became difficult. The steam- 
boats, like the town, fell first into disuse and 
then decay. 

a, 

Aberdeen’s first Christmas tree was unique. 
The town was started early in 1881 and the 
first Christmas celebration was held that year. 
Henry and Frank Beard, C. F. Easton, T. C. 
Gage and W. P. Butler are among the few re- 
maining settlers who helped to hang up the 
baby’s stockings in that time of long ago. 

According to Mr. Butler it was the busi- 
nessmen who proposed a community celebra- 
tion. They were pioneers of the “community” 
festival idea which became popular in the 
northwest a few years ago. The agent of the 
Milwaukee road was delegated to get the tree. 
It arrived the morning before Christmas and 
the committee was dismayed to find it was but 
five feet high. Manifestly it would not do at all 
and manifestly, too, as the exercises had been 
advertised, the people could not be disap- 
pointed. 

The committee was equal to the situation. 
The new Beard store had been enclosed and 
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the finishing touches were being given the in- 
terior. It was engaged for the exercises and 
the committeemen set about making a tree. A 
heavy piece of timber was cut to extend from 
the floor to the ceiling, to which it was securely 
nailed. Lath projecting in four directions 
were nailed to the sides of the trunk. Strings 
of evergreen from the dismembered little tree, 
the only “greens” within miles of Aberdeen, 
were tied on the end of each lath. The decor- 
ations consisted of long strings of bright cran- 
berries and popcorn, while for illumination 
there were candles and lanterns. The tree was 
heavily loaded with gifts and John H. Drake, 
the town’s first editor, was the Santa Claus. 

“No artificial barriers of society existed,” 
says Mr. Butler, “to interfere with the success 
of Aberdeen’s original tree. We all stood on 
common ground and there was real fellowship 
and good cheer for every man, woman and 
child. The presents were distributed with a 
wealth of gibe and quip. That Christmas tree, 
despite its crudity, stands out in memory as 
the most beautiful and interesting among the 
many I have seen.” 

he ep Se 

General S. H. Jumper was the first bona fide 
settler to spend a night on the Aberdeen town- 
site, which had been platted by C. H. Prior of 
the Milwaukee railroad. Mr. Jumper was to 
be the resident agent for the sale of lots. His 
companions, wearied by the long overland 
journey from the east, camped for the night 
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some distance from the site, while he elected 
to push on alone that he might be the first in 
the “future great.” A few hours later he had 
reason to regret this, for a violent storm 
threatened to blow over his covered wagon. 

“For the first and only time in the new 
country,” General Jumper said, “I was home- 
sick, and wished I had not come. But the 
discomforts and dangers of the night were 
forgotten when the sun rose the following 
morning over a land freshened by the rain, and 
when the members of the main party drove up 
and we began to exchange experiences. Soon 
we had a big tent pitched for the first store in 
the town at the corner of Main Street and First © 
Avenue. That was in the spring of 1881. The 
railroad had been graded into Aberdeen, but 
had been ironed only to Andover east of the 
James river valley. The first train into Aber- 
deen had been planned for July 4, but there 
was delay and it was July 7 before we could 
celebrate. 

“Tn 1882 we had what we would now regard 
as a phenomenal yield of wheat—a yield that 
in actual returns to the acre has perhaps never 
been equaled in Dakota territory or the two 
states. But settlement was limited, and the 
reward was not widespread. The few tracts 
under cultivation near Aberdeen invariably 
yielded from 35 to 40 bushels an acre. I had 
sixteen acres near the railway tine which 
yielded 3714 bushels to the acre, and the Mil- 
waukee company put up a large sign to ad- 
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vertise that fact to the homeseekers it was 
bringing in. News of the great yields was car- 
ried all over the country, and in 1883 there 
was a rush of settlement which all but 
swamped the roads, and gave Aberdeen its 
first great impetus. Everybody was in high 
hope of making a fortune in a few years by 
growing wheat. The crop of 1883 promised 
well until drouth and hot winds ruined the 
headed fields. Then in 1884 another fair pros- 
pect was spoiled by more dry weather. For 
the better part of a decade the settlers strug- 
gled along as best they could, with an occa- 
sional half crop or better. Early in the ’90’s 
diversification of crops had been accepted as 
the salvation of the country and since then our 
progress has been steady and sure.” 
Bee 

Dakota farmers and ranchmen sometimes 
make hay in the dead of winter—not an arm- 
ful or two for the sake of talking about it, but 
in quantity for feeding purposes or to sell. 
The winter of 1898 was largely snowless in 
the James river valley and scores of farmers 
who were short of feed got out their mowers 
and gathered a large tonnage of buffalo grass. 
Eastern grasses lose their nutritive qualities 
when the frost expels their juices, but on the 
great plains, where the buffalo ranged and 
lived through the winters as well as summers, 
it is different. This was well understood by 
the early ranchman who, in the absence of 
snow, saw his cattle keep in good condition by 
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grazing. In Dakota the standing grass is 
cured by the processes of nature long before 
the frosts come and retains in large degree far 
into the winter all the nutritious elements of 
the most carefully cut and cured hay. Winter 
haying has saved the day for many Dakota 
farmers. 
x kk 

A “horseless carriage,” exhibited first at the 
Minnesota State Fair, was a feature display of 
the Aberdeen Grain Palace and the South Da- 
kota State Fair at Yankton in the fall of 1897. 
Aberdeen papers proudly proclaimed that it 
would be on exhibition an entire week. 


DAKOTAN IN NELSON’S FIRST FIGHT 


When Knute Nelson made his first cam- 
paign for congress against Charles F. Kindred 
in the old fifth Minnesota district, way back 
in ’82, he needed all the help he could muster. 
So he sent for Professor A. R. Cornwall, who 
had gone to the James river valley in Dakota 
the same year to file on pre-emption and home- 
stead land. Professor Cornwall had for a 
generation before been principal of Albion 
academy in southern Wisconsin. Nelson was 
one of his boy graduates—his best beloved boy 
in fact. 

The politics of the two men did not jibe, but 
Nelson’s appeal to his old teacher was on per- 
sonal grounds. He was wanted to make the 
rounds of the schoolhouses and tell the people 
of the struggles of young Nelson in working 
his way through school. Nelson was the son 
of a poor Norwegian immigrant and “a self- 
made man.” 

Professor Cornwall responded promptly to 
the call. Nightly through the campaign, and 
often at day meetings as well, he told the story 
of Nelson’s hardships and triumphs and the 
zeal with which the lad had pursued his 
studies. Then he pictured the scene when the 
campus liberty pole was raised and the flag run 
up, with Nelson and other schoolboys enlisting 
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as privates in the Civil war. Followed word 
pictures of the return from the southland, the 
renewal of school work and the graduation of 
Nelson in 1865. 

The professor’s audiences were largely made 
up of Norwegians and his story was well cal- 
culated to appeal to their pride of race. To top 
it off he invariably paraphrased the old hymn 
to illustrate the Kindred attitude as he had 
diagnosed it— 


Ho, every Kindred, every tribe 
On this terrestrial ball—except Norwegians. 


The effectiveness of the professor’s elec- 
tioneering, indicated by the crowds that at- 
tended his meetings and the enthusiasm he 
always aroused, was confirmed when the bal- 
lots were counted in the localities he had cam- 
paigned. 

pe 

Nelson, like Lincoln, made himself out of 
the forests. He split rails and chopped wood 
like the great martyr president, and had about 
the same struggle to obtain his education, Pro- 
fessor Cornwall was accustomed to say in 
chapel addresses opening the academy year. 
Then he would admonish his students to imi- 
tate the example of the sturdy Norwegian boy. 
This is the story and although the young men 
heard it frequently referred to from the lips of 
the professor they never tired of it: 

One day in the early ’60’s a youth clad in 
homespun called on the professor after classes 
and said he wanted to go to school but had no 
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money. As wood was almost legal tender in 
those days and the professor had to have lots 
of it to keep his school warm, the youth said 
he would furnish enough to pay his tuition. 
Professor Cornwall gladly accepted the offer. 
The youth went home and in a few days a 
sturdy yoke of oxen, drawing a curious look- 
ing cart filled with wood, approached the col- 
lege. In receiving the wood, Professor Corn- 
wall could not help but notice the cart, which 
was a homely affair, evidently made from trees 
and saplings, roughly hewn out with an ax. 

“Where did you get that wagon?” said the 
professor. 

“T did not have one and I was forced to 
make this in the woods or not go to school 
until snow would come so that I could use a 
sleigh.” 

“Well, my boy,” said the professor, “you 
deserve success and I am sure that you will 
make your mark, for any one who can sur- 
mount difficulties like this can and will suc- 
ceed.” 

That youth was Knute Nelson and he had 
hauled that wood about twelve miles over a 
rough country road in a cart made right where 
he cut his wood. Professor Cornwall’s kind 
words went to his heart and he never forgot 
them. He read and studied early and late 
until the war broke out, when, in company 
with other Norwegian lads from Deerfield, 
Wis., he enlisted and served until its close. 
After this he studied law under old Judge 
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Spooner, who then was the leading lawyer in 
Madison, Wis. When he finished his law 
course and told the judge he was going to 
Minnesota to carve out a career, his benefactor 
uttered this prophecy: 

“Knute, I will give you just ten years of 
practice, and then I predict that you will go 
to congress.” 


In just ten years from that time Knute was 
on his way to congress, and he stopped in 
Madison to visit the judge and tell him how 
well he had prophesied. When they met it 
was hard to tell which was the better pleased 
with Knute’s success, the judge or Knute, 
but if the truth was known the joy of the judge 
outweighed that of his protege. 

Ce ae 
Oak Knoll, Danvers, Mass.—Dear Friend: I 
thank thee for thy kind note and paper on the Red 
River of the North—a river which I have only 
traversed in imagination, and may therefore not 


be entirely correct in my picture of it. Thy friend, 
—John G. Whittier. 


The original of this letter, written many 
years ago, is in possession of Mrs. Eleanor 
Cornwall Appleford of Aberdeen. It was the 
Quaker poet’s reply to a “note” and a short 
magazine article entitled “The Poem and the 
River,” which he had received from Professor 
Cornwall, father of Mrs. Appleford. 

The “Red River Voyageur” was a favorite 
poem of Professor Cornwall. He read it first 
on a sick bed, when— 
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Drearily blows the north wind 
From the land of ice and snow; 
The eyes that look are weary 
And heavy the hands that row. 

Came the time when he received an invita- 
tion from Knute Nelson which read: “If you 
will come up to Alexandria we will visit the 
Red River of the North.” It was vacation 
time and he accepted, and the two made a 
cruise of 500 miles among the lakes of northern 
Minnesota, Dakota and Manitoba. 

“Seventeen times we crossed the mystic 
river,” he wrote. “Some of the poem we could 
see, as well as the river, and some of it we saw 
by faith. The ‘gusty leagues of plain’ were 
enough for both fancy and reality, but ‘belts 
of dusky pine land’ we had to imagine. Bishop 
Whipple informed us there was not a pine tree 
between Pembina and Lake Winnipeg.” 

The poet had said, “Out and in the river is 
winding the links of its long red chain.” Mr. 
Nelson and his guest found that the water was 
of clay white color instead of red. Seeing the 
“weary raftsmen” from the distant forests, 
they recalled how the poet had said: 

And thus upon Life’s Red River 
Our hearts as oarsmen row. 

It was a memorable vacation for the teacher 

and the pupil. 


A LOST OPPORTUNITY 


Opportunity once knocked at the door of 
Woonsocket in east central South Dakota. 
Had the door been opened it would no doubt 
today be the most famous of all the Woon- 
sockets east or west—and not only famous, 
but populous and rich. 

A serious minded stranger entered the town 
and devoted days to giving it and the sur- 
rounding country the several times over. 
Then he approached the mayor and the council 
with a proposition of vital concern to every 
person in the community. A meeting was 
called and the visitor was invited to furnish 
specifications. 

The stranger said his name was Post, and 
that he was in the west to select a site for 
factories for the manufacture of cereal break- 
fast foods. He had come to Woonsocket be- 
cause it had good railway facilities and was 
in the heart of the grain belt from which he 
must obtain the raw product. A certain low- 
lying tract close to the town would be valuable 
for a site, when drained and put in shape. If 
the citizens would give him this ground and 
contribute to a limited-extent to his building 
fund, he pledged himself to have work started 
shortly on the plant. 

The city fathers were. conservative and they 
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turned the proposition down and Mr. Post de- 
parted. Times were rather bad and the break- 
tast food idea had not gone far in those days. 
Besides, Dakota towns in general had been 
asked for so many bonuses by well appearing 
strangers that all were becoming more or less 
suspicious. 

Mr. Post, however, spelled Opportunity for 
Woonsocket. He was not discouraged by the 
repulse. Woonsocket was not the only town. 
He went to Battle Creek, Mich., and there 
founded an industry which extended the fame 
of the place to all the corners of the world and 
made him a millionaire many times over. 
Even yet Woonsocket harks back to “what 
might have been.” 

seed lek 

The council of the last territorial assembly 
ever held in the Dakotas was in executive ses- 
sion. It was at Bismarck early in 1889, and 
the council corresponded to the senate of state 
legislatures. Action was to be taken on im- 
portant appointments made by the governor, 
Louis K. Church. 

Suddenly a section of the ceiling of the 
council chamber fell in. A man’s leg pro- 
truded through the opening and a volley of 
imprecations assailed the ears of “the grave 
and reverend” assembled below. Powdered 
plaster drifted through the big room and 
settled down upon the costly furnishings. 

The session was adjourned with as much 
dignity as could be expected under the cir- 
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cumstances, and the sergeant-at-arms was 
dispatched to round up all newspaper men 
assigned to the council. Then search was 
made for telltale plaster marks on trouser 
legs. No such marks could be found, but the 
alibis of the press gang did not seem to impress 
the councilmen. 

But an honest capitol employee saved the 
reputations of the reporters. He admitted 
under crossexamination that he had gone to 
the attic to make some repairs to the wiring 
system and had fallen between the joists while 
the council was in secret session. Further- 
more, he had the marks of the adventure upon 
him to corroborate his words, and his status as 
an employee and his assignment to the task in 
question were established by competent evi- 
dence. 

Among members of the last council who 
will recall this incident are former Governor 
Roger Allin of North Dakota, Judge A. W. 
Campbell of Aberdeen, former United States 
Senator Coe I. Crawford of South Dakota, 
and A. L. Van Osdel of Yankton. Several 
members long since joined “the great major- 
ity,’ among them Smith Stimmel of Fargo, 
who was president of the council; Robert Doll- 
atc ©. bricson; James Halley and-3% J. 
Washabaugh of South Dakota, and Alexander 
Hughes, John Miller, a former governor, and 
George H. Walsh of North Dakota. 

Judge Campbell was a member of the 1887 
council and with three other members from 
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the south half of the territory—Mathews of 
Brookings, Lawler of Davison, and Sheldon of 
Day—joined with the nine members from the 
north half in organizing the upper house. 
There were twenty-four councilmen. The 
combination had thirteen or a clear majority 
of two. Mathews was made president of the 
council, Campbell chairman of the committee 
on appropriations, and Sheldon chairman of 
the committee on railroads. Lawler sought no 
particular appointment, but asked and received 
support for a bill removing the seat of the fed- 
eral court from Yankton to Mitchell, his home 
town. The combination was formed and held 
together against the strongest pressure that 
could be brought to bear by members from the 
populous southeastern districts. Heretofore, 
they had never been challenged in matters of 
control, and had usually ignored the members 
from the newer sections when patronage was 
at stake. 
ae ee 

Colonel Pat Donan, writer, orator and 
soldier of fortune, flourished years ago in the 
Dakotas. Of the Proctor Knott and Colonel 
William Plummer school of speakers and 
boomers, he never lacked for a hearing. 

Many extravagant statements and stories 
were laid at Colonel Donan’s door. The fol- 
lowing example of the fluency which usually 
characterized his spoken or written word was 
uct in most of the newspapers of territorial 

ays: 
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“Dakota territory is a peerless bit of land, 
the world’s true wonderland in fact, where no 
storms ever blow and where all the breezes are 
trained to sing pianissimo. Our wildest bliz- 
zards, as the downeasters term them, are used 
by gentle mothers to lull their babies to sleep. 
The sun shines with a mellow splendor that 
recalls to mind the far-famed ‘Happy Valley of 
Rasselas,’ and there is just enough frost in win- 
ter to turn the elm trees golden. 

“No army worms or grasshoppers sweep 
these fertile plains with nibbling desolation. 
No hailstones rattle upon the grain or fruit or 
plate glass windows of this earthly paradise. 
Bananas bloom in November and oranges are 
dug just in time for Christmas. Pineapples 
and figs, grown on Russian thistles, abound 
everywhere. Potatoes as large as beer kegs 
grow at the roots of every bunch of buffalo 
grass. Cabbage heads of full congressional 
size give forth the fragrance of the jasmine and 
honeysuckle. With steam derricks we pull our 
radishes and beets and wall up the holes for 
wells. Circus rings are made out of the rinds 
of our turnips. We put rockers under the 
empty peapods and use them for cradles. 
When we want depots for the constantly ex- 
tending railroads we cut doors and windows 
in our field pumpkins. We ship our corn stalks 
for bridge timbers and telegraph poles. Our 
wheat straw is cut into wagon spokes and stove 
wood. 

“This is the sole remaining section of para- 
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dise in the western world. Here no wave of 
trouble ever rolls across a happy people. We 
fence our farms with the horizon and roof them 
with the sky. Rich beyond all comparison in 
soil, healthful in climate, blessed with a popu- 
lation unsurpassed in intelligence, industry and 
enterprise, God’s star-hemmed skies never 
dawned on a nobler realm. All the wild ro- 
mances of the gorgeous orient dwindle into 
nothing when compared with the every-day 
realities of Dakota’s progress.” 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM 


South Dakota was the first state to adopt a 
constitutional amendment providing for the 
initiative and referendum. That was in 1898. 
Four years later Oregon adopted the system. 
These two are said to be the only states that 
have thus far conceded the privilege in general 
terms in their constitutions. Some special 
matters are subject to the referendum in the 
states of Colorado, Idaho, Montana and Utah. 

In South Dakota, the measure was submitted 
to a vote by the legislature of 1897, which con- 
tained a fusion majority composed of populists 
and democrats. To secure the ratification of 
the proposed amendment at the November 
election of 1898, H. L. Loucks, then the head 
of the populist organization of the state, made 
a statesmanlike bargain with the republican 
party. He went before the state republican 
convention at Mitchell that year and pledged 
the populist vote to the republicans if they 
would incorporate in their platform a plank 
indorsing an initiative and referendum consti- 
tutional amendment. His proposition was 
accepted by the republican managers who be- 
lieved in their heart of hearts that the initiative 
and referendum would remain inoperative if 
placed in the constitution, looking upon it as a 
fad that the public would reject or ignore in 
actual practice. 
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Under the terms of the amendment as 
adopted, five per cent of the qualified electors 
can demand the submission by the legislature 
of any proposed legislation for the approval 
of or rejection by the people at the polls. The 
same percentage can also demand a popular 
vote upon any legislation of an objectionable 
order. The populists could visualize the veto 
power and the law-making power vested di- 
rectly in the electors. With this dual purpose 
machine and the primary they felt that the 
country was saved. 

The passing years have shown that the diag- 
nosis made by the republican party leaders was 
correct in the main. For years the initiative 
and referendum remained a dead letter. In the 
first thirteen years the initiative was but once 
successfully invoked. That was in the winter 
of 1910-11 when R. O. Richards of Huron, by 
petition, placed his primary election bill before 
the people for their action in the election of 
1912. Previously an attempt had been made 
to initiate a primary election measure, but the 
faction in control of the legislature refused to 
comply with the demand of the petition. For 
this and other reasons, which appealed to the 
voters as good and sufficient, the faction was 
removed from power at the succeeding election. 

Of late there has developed a tendency on 
the part of members of the legislature to evade 
the terms of the referendum clause in the con- 
stitution by attaching an emergency clause to 
bills that are enacted, regardless of the fact 
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that no emergency exists. Legislation of this 
character is no doubt subject to challenge as 
unconstitutional. 

ite te ak 

Father Robert W. Haire, who died at Aber- 
deen several years ago, was among the first, 
perhaps the first, to advocate the initiative and 
referendum. This was along about 1889, when 
he was a delegate to the state assembly of the 
Knights of Labor at Huron. The Knights, 
never strong in the state, soon passed off the 
stage, but Haire, Loucks, Volkmar and others 
kept up the agitation until the new reform was 
part of the constitution. 

The first public memorial to a pioneer of 
Brown county has been erected on the campus 
of the Northern Normal and Industrial School 
at Aberdeen. The memorial is not for a cap- 
tain of industry, a man of affairs, a brilliant 
lawyer, a politician or a soldier, but for a plain 
priest of character and goodness of heart. 
Many regarded Father Haire as a second Abou 
ben Adhem. He knew and mingled with men 
of every kind and they came to respect and 
love him. As the years passed he seemed to 
be the embodiment of human sympathy. A 
student to the last, he instructed the young 
and counselled the men and women. All his 
later years were devoted to ministrations 
which enriched the lives of the people about 
him. Brown county citizens set a fine example 
in raising their first memorial to a pioneer pos- 
sessing the nobility of soul of Father Haire. 
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“The fidelity of a dog to his master passeth 
all human understanding,” wrote an Aberdeen 
editor. ‘Those of an earlier generation who 
are left in Aberdeen remember ‘Joe,’ a little 
black spaniel, owned by J. H. Firey, a well 
known citizen. ‘Joe’ was an educated dog and 
many were the tricks he performed for the 
entertainment of his friends. Among them 
was one in which he would climb reverently 
into a chair and go through a minute perform- 
ance of prayer. The late much beloved priest, 
Father Robert W. Haire, was one of Joe’s 
friends, as he was, indeed, a friend to all things 
living. It was his wont to greet ‘Joe’ by name 
and affectionately pat him on the head. Father 
Haire was possessed of a droll humor. He 
was so large hearted and minded and his rev- 
erence for things holy so thoroughly estab- 
lished that he did not feel he was jeopardizing 
in any way the dignity of worship in seeing 
the humor of little Joe’s humble efforts. The 
late John Ronayne, in packing up the papers 
and letters of Father Haire, found a picture of 
‘Joe’ and beneath, written in the quaint hand 
of Father Haire, the words, ‘Orate Frater,’ 
—a praying brother.” 


WHEN GREEK MET GREEK 


No sooner had Rev. Sam Small and the late 
General Charles T. Campbell met than the 
sparks began to fly. Each carried a chip on 
his shoulder; a clash was inevitable. They 
met in the office of the Campbell house at 
Scotland, a town which the general had found- 
ed and named for the land of his clan. The 
general was proprietor of the hotel and stood 
on one side of the desk and Small on the other. 
The latter had come out to help put prohibi- 
tion into the constitution of the new state. It 
was the memorable campaign of 1889, the year 
of statehood. 

Just the night before Small had spoken in 
Yankton and had consigned the German popu- 
lation of the place to the bottomless pit for 
its stand against prohibition. Small was con- 
fronted by a hostile audience and sensed it at 
once. He could preach a beautiful sermon in 
a church on a Sunday, but at other times he 
reserved the right to meet bluff with bluff and 
billingsgate with something that smacked of 
the same order. He felt that he was a man 
before he was a minister and that no one lived 
who could intimidate him. 

Now Campbell came of fighting stock and 
had been a fighting man all his life. A New 
York Sun correspondent had said that he was 
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the most accomplished swearer who had ever 
moved west. Another had written that he 
actually became eloquent when things did not 
go to suit him and that it was almost a pleas- 
ure to hear him swear. The old soldier had 
heard of Small’s meeting at Yankton and of 
the indignation of the German element which 
constituted a large part of the population. 
Glaring across the counter at Small, who was 
billed to make a temperance address in Scot- 
land that night, he said: 

“Sam Small, if you abuse my German neigh- 
bors tonight as you did the Germans of 
Yankton last night, I'll make daylight shine 
through you.” 

Small’s rage flamed up at once and for a 
quarter of an hour the two men stood face to 
face and shook their fists and berated each 
other. The general was invited by Small to 
bring on his Russian-Germans and do his 
worst. 

When evening came the public hall was 
crowded and General Campbell and some of 
his close friends occupied seats well down in 
front. When Small appeared on the stage, he 
first walked its full length and back to the 
center without speaking, then, throwing out 
his long right arm and pointing directly to 
the general, he exclaimed: “Ye dogs, ye 
vipers—that’s what our Savior called such 
cattle as you are when He was upon earth.” 

For an hour and a half he brought all his 
powers of picturesque denunciation to bear on 
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the general and his German friends and in- 
cidentally the liquor traffic. 

General Campbell sat through it all and 
never batted an eye. He was a good loser, 
and when the evening’s lesson was ended he 
hurried up to the platform and caught Small’s 
hand. 

“You're a good one, Sam, you're all right,” 
was his only comment. 

He. ok 

General Campbell’s ancestors on both sides 
were soldiers of the Revolution and his father 
was a rifleman under General William Henry 
Harrison at Tippecanoe and the Thames. 
When war with Mexico was declared the boy 
enlisted and soon reached the grade of cap- 
tain. He participated in General Taylor’s 
campaign to the Rio Grande, beginning at 
Palo Alto, and later fought with Scott from 
Vera Cruz to Chapultepec. He recruited a 
regiment of artillery in the Civil war and was 
its commanding officer until he was appointed 
colonel of the 57th Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry. During the campaign in the Pe- 
ninsula he received seven wounds; at Fair 
Oaks he was left on the field for dead. 

To his intimates he told the story of how he 
was brevetted a brigadier by President Lin- 
coln. From boyhood he had had a close 
friend in Thad Stevens, who in war days be- 
came a leader in the lower house of congress. 
When Stevens went to Lincoln in Campbell’s 
behalf, the president said: “I would like to 
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promote your friend, but I have more briga- 
dier generals now than I know what to do 
with.” Stevens was insistent and finally urged 
the appointment be made on the ground that 
Campbell was so badly wounded that he could 
not recover and that he wanted him given 
some recognition before his death. 

“All right” said Lincoln, “if he’s going to 
die I'll promote him.” 

The appointment was made and General 
Campbell lived to round out more than three 
score years and ten. 

ee 


Campaigning for delegate in congress from 
Dakota, Moses K. Armstrong, former Minne- 
sotan, was invited to address an open air meet- 
ing at the general’s ranch near Scotland. 
While the old soldier was making a speech of 
welcome a cowboy handy with his gun shot off 
the speaker’s hat, but he went on talking as 
though nothing had happened and finished 
with fiery eloquence. The band then played a 
lively tune for the Indians who pronounced it 
“heap noise, plenty brass, big thunder drum.” 
Mr. Armstrong called the general aside to tell 
him that he had not come up there to be shot 
at; that, on the contrary, he had come to catch 
ballots, not bullets. 

“Now, M. K., don’t be a coward,” was 
the general’s rejoinder. “I brought you here 
to show these democratic hyenas the kind of 
stuff you are made of. If you show the white 
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feather, you are a dead duck with this crowd.” 
Then breaking into doggerel, he added: 

“You must bare your breast and tell them 
to shoot, and you'll get the vote of every 
galoot.” 

Re es ok 

Many stories of the sturdy old fighter are 
still told in the Missouri river country. One 
concerns a guest at the Campbell house who 
Had iettaucall-for a 2a. nic train. *Tocmake 
good the general sat up all night. When 
called at 1:30 the traveling man said, “I’ve 
changed my mind, general, I guess I won’t 


“But I guess you will,’ said the landlord, 
by this time fighting mad; “get up and dress 
and hike for the train or I'll blow your head 
On.” 

The man was soon on his way to the station. 

ae 

Careless girls employed in the house, among 
them ‘Little Anne,’ who had lived with the 
general's family a long time, once started a 
fire which threatened to destroy the hotel and 
about all the general’s belongings. “Little 
Anne” began to sob bitterly. The general 
sought to console her and said: “Don’t cry, 
Anne, don’t cry; let the blankety blank hotel 
burn down, we'll build another one.” 


ORGANIZATION OF McPHERSON 


Many interesting incidents marked the or- 
ganization of McPherson county in 1884. The 
county had no railroads, but the tide of imm1- 
gration was so strong that it was not to be 
stopped by any barrier less than the Missouri 
river. The pioneers petitioned for organiza- 
tion of the county and Governor Ordway 
appointed H. Z. Moulton, J. H. Darlington and 
John W. Dow as the first commissioners. 

The fatal shooting of a young settler by an- 
other emphasized the need of local govern- 
ment and, after waiting for months for their 
commissions, which were being held up by 
territorial officials, Moulton and. Darlington 
obtained certified copies of the records, which 
showed they had been appointed, and prepared 
to organize the county. 

C. N. Herreid, afterwards governor of South 
Dakota, was a member of the organization 
party. “Before dawn on the morning of March 
6, 1884,” he says, “a day which proved to be 
one of the coldest of the winter, with a strong 
wind blowing from the northwest and prac- 
tically no road to guide them through the deep 
snow, a party of five men with two teams left 
Ordway for the trackless plain known as 
McPherson county. Their objective was Mr. 
Darlington’s shack. In the party were Moul- 
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ton and Darlington, S. P. Hardenbrook, W. W. 
Cornwall and myself. Late that night, after a 
desperate struggle with the elements, we 
reached our destination. After making the 
horses as comfortable as possible in a stable 
nearly full of snow, which had to be shoveled 
out, we set up a sheet iron stove in the shack 
and prepared a frugal meal. 

“After taking the oath of office, the two 
commissioners constituting a quorum, the 
board was organized by the election of Mr. 
Moulton as chairman and myself as clerk. 
Leola was designated the county seat. County 
officers were duly appointed, and at midnight 
McPherson county was formally declared 
organized according to law. 

“As the return trip had to be made the next 
day and increasing cold and drifting winds 
would tax the endurance of the party to the 
utmost, it was decided to get some sleep and 
rest, if possible. The bunk in the shack was 
fixed up for the commissioners, while the other 
men donned their overcoats, caps, overshoes 
and gloves, as though they were to face the 
howling wind, and laid down on the bare board 
floor, the feet of each performing the functions 
of a pillow. After two hours’ rest and a cold 
breakfast, the party started for Ordway and 
reached the then famous outfitting post late 
at night. Horses and men were nearly 
exhausted. 

“Tune 6, 1884, there was another organiza- 
tion meeting in which Mr. Dow participated. 
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The same officers were chosen and Leola was 
retained as the county seat. In the fall settlers 
around Koto made a bid for the county seat, 
but were defeated at the polls after ten citizens 
of Leola had subscribed $100 each toward a 
new courthouse.” 

The same year Mr. Herreid was a member 
of a hunting party which gave chase to the few 
remaining buffalo on the east side of the Mis- 
souri. So numerous were these animals before 
settlement that the herds swarmed over whole 
townships. On one occasion, when a monster 
herd had organized itself to cross the river, a 
steamboat was held up for hours. 

Mr. Herreid was once a member of a dele- 
gation which had been appointed to mark a 
trail into Campbell county by piling stones at 
intervals. This particular region was stony 
and had no settlements. The delegation rode 
in a wagon and at a certain point encountered 
a large lake bed which contained shallow 
water, but which was of such size that a detour 
would have added more than a mile to the 
journey. The driver urged his horses into the 
water, but they soon became mired and had to 
be unhitched. One of the men in the party 
berated the driver in such nettling terms that 
blows were struck. “For a few moments the 
fight was furious,” says Mr. Herreid in describ- 
ing the incident, “but it came to a sudden term- 
ination when both men lost their footing and 
fell headlong into the mud and water. When 
they re-appeared every trace of their anger 
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had been dispelled by realization of the ridic- 
ulous situation into which it had brought 
them.” 

The former governor sometimes tells the 
story of how four Leola men “squatted” on 
four townships of land and thereby obtained 
an order for a survey. All previous efforts for 
the opening of the tract had been met by state- 
ments from land department men that a peti- 
tion for a survey must be filed by “squatters” 
before anything would be done. As there were 
none the commercial club of Leola sent out 
four men to become such. The quartette 
carted a box of crackers, a large drygoods box 
and a spade to the point where the four town- 
ships met. Each man dug a hole, which he 
called a well, in one of the townships, and 
turned some soil for a garden. Then crawling 
into the drygoods box he ate some of the 
crackers. The four then returned home. They 
had “squatted” in the four townships, and 
upon their application the government prompt- 
ly had the land surveyed. 

A prairie fire driven by a tremendous gale 
swept over Leola in the pioneer days. In less 
than half an hour the settlers lost their homes 
and effects. One man died of burns. Farm 
animals suffered severely, and the wild crea- 
tures of the region were practically wiped out. 


HEROIC REDSKINS 


The story of eleven Teton Indians, who 
risked their lives and sacrificed most of their 
possessions to rescue two white women and 
seven children from a lawless band of Santee 
Sioux, has been told many times and will 
always be worth repeating. Many years ago 
Doane Robinson interviewed five survivors of 
the original eleven. He had heard the story 
and had collected many facts to prove it, but 
he wanted to have it corroborated by the 
Tetons themselves. 

Back in Civil war days the Santee Sioux 
were in revolt against the government. Led 
by Chief White Lodge they raided various 
white settlements in western Minnesota and 
near Marshall in that state captured and car- 
ried off a Mrs. Wright with six children and a 
Mrs. Dooley with one child. The Tetons were 
located in the Fort Pierre country and had re- 
fused to participate in the uprising. Some of 
the young men of this tribe, the heroic eleven 
among them, had urged the older chiefs to 
unite aggressively with the whites, but the old 
men agreed that the best policy was to remain 
passive. 

One day the young progressives were told 
by a white trapper that he had been fired upon 
by a party of Santees above LeBeau, along the 
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Missouri. Close observation of their camp had 
convinced him, he said, that the hostiles were 
holding several white women as captives. The 
young Tetons were fired by the news and de- 
termined to attempt a rescue. They collected 
their horses, guns and other valuables and pro- 
ceeded up the river. At Primeau’s store they 
traded all their convertible property for pro- 
visions and articles that would be acceptable to 
the hostiles. Upon reaching the Santee camp . 
they found the women and children, and imme- 
diately opened negotiations for their purchase. 
After a feast and a prolonged parley it was 
agreed that the children should be put up at 
auction until all had been purchased or the 
rescuers had bid themselves out of property. 
One after another of the children, and finally 
Mrs. Wright, were secured, but by this time 
the Tetons had nothing left but four guns. 
Mrs. Dooley was still to be bargained for and 
they had nothing to offer. To trade in the last 
of their weapons was to invite attack and death. 
They thereupon demanded possession of Mrs. 
Dooley, boldly proclaiming that their tribes- 
men would rally to their cause if she was not 
surrendered. Finally the Indian who claimed 
her as his squaw was forced to give her up. 
The women and children were destitute, hav- 
ing only the scantiest clothing for protection 
against December’s cold. The Tetons there- 
upon took off their own blankets and mocca- 
sins, gave them to the unfortunates, and 
started over the dreary trail for the post. 
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No member of the brave little Teton band 
closed their eyes in sleep the first night out. 
An attack was expected and all night long they 
guarded the tent in which the women and 
children lay. Lurking Santees appeared, but a 
collision was avoided. On their way up the 
eleven Tetons had passed a camp of friendlies 
of another tribe. The second day one of these 
Indians rode out to ascertain the fate of the 
expedition. To him the Tetons traded two of 
their four remaining guns for a horse,and Mrs. 
Wright and some of the children were placed 
upon its back. When the camp of the friendlies 
was entered a cart was rigged up and the mem- 
bers of the party, by now greatly heartened, 
proceeded on their way. Arriving on the river 
bank opposite Primeau’s store, the trader and 
LeBeau, then aged and crippled, managed to 
get them safely through the running ice in the 
river. Word was sent to Fort Pierre and a 
small detachment of soldiers arrived. The 
heroic Indians and their white charges were 
safe. Mrs. Dooley, who was young and strong, 
had walked most of the way. 

With no incentive but one of humanity the 
little Teton band challenged death and invited 
suffering and sacrifices that the helpless cap- 
tives might be restored to their kin. The 
annals of frontier history would doubtless be 
searched in vain for a parallel case. 


OLD LINE POLITICIANS ROUTED 


Historians may ignore it, but it is a fact 
that a second big republican convention nom- 
inated James G. Blaine for the presidency in 
1892. It all happened in Aberdeen the last 
year of the Harrison administration. Repub- 
licans, democrats and men of various political 
persuasions joined in holding a mock national 
convention. All the formalities were observed 
and the convention up to a certain point—the 
business of presenting the long array of can- 
didates and making the nomination—was de- 
corous and impressive. 

The roll call of the states was started, and 
the local orators undertook to present their 
candidates with all the eloquence and force 
exhibited by the chosen speakers at regular 
party conventions. Indiana wanted to present 
President Harrison for renomination, but the 
man to whom the task had been delegated sat 
down without mentioning the name of his 
candidate, although he had been particularly 
liberal with the “than whom” and “I nomi- 
nate a man who” stuff. 

The office holding and seeking element had 
stacked the cards to have Mr. Harrison re- 
nominated. It was felt, too, that Mr. Harri- 
son was the logical candidate. This program 
would probably have been carried out but for 
an incident against which forethought could 
not provide. 
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A rising attorney, who had come to the new 
country from Wisconsin, had been selected 
to present the name of Jeremiah M. Rusk of 
that state. It was Rusk who, as the first 
secretary of agriculture in the president’s 
cabinet, had said, when twitted of being the 
tail of the cabinet, that “it is the tail which 
keeps the flies off the rest of the animal.” 

Painting situations more or less conjectural 
and artfully insinuating that his candidate 
alone had the force and ability to meet them, 
the home orator at the very height of his 
peroration asked: 

“And what shall we do then?” 

(Business of dramatic pause, right hand 
uplifted and forefinger extended.) 

It was then that a leather lunged pest in 
the gallery broke up the meeting. 

“Nominate Blaine!” he yelled. 

Nearly every man in the hall was at heart 
a Blaine man, though for expediency’s sake 
he had kept his sentiment to himself. ‘“Nom- 
inate Blaine’ was a blast upon a bugle worth 
a thousand men. It was all over in a minute 
more. Blaine was nominated by acclamation, 
and the audience melted away midst shrieks 
and laughter. 

* Ox 

Night life in the early day frontier towns 
of the Dakotas appealed to many men. The 
saloon was ubiquitous and almost instan- 
taneous, while it took time to organize so- 
ciety, start Y. M. C. A.’s and found clubs and 
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churches. A variety show with the inevit- 
able bar was to be found in every block. 
Gambling games of all sorts flourished. The 
population was largely unsettled, even tran- 
sient, and it had to be entertained. Proprie- 
tors of drinking and gambling resorts under- 
took to furnish the entertainment/ and the 
night became their business day. 

A certain young lawyer of Aberdeen, who 
had been elected states attorney, seldom spent 
a night at home. He and his cronies were 
fond of “draw” and “stud” and “blackjack.” 
The lure was irresistible. His wife constantly 
protested, and in a moment of weakness one 
day he promised to spend the following 
evening at home. He had not foreseen the 
organization of a poker party by a few choice 
spirits who insisted that under no circum- 
stances could he be excused. Here was a 
situation that demanded finesse. The con- 
spirators went into executive session and soon 
agreed amid the general chuckling that the 
problem had been worked out. 

Soon after dinner that night a half breath- 
less messenger rang the bell at the attorney’s 
home. The man of law had donned his 
smoking jacket and exchanged his shoes for 
slippers, and was enjoying his Perfecto be- 
fore a crackling fire in the grate, while his 
‘wife sat nearby reading to him. It was a 
perfect picture of domesticity. Admitted, the 
messenger said there had been a serious 
shooting affair at Groton, and that the sheriff 
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and a deputy were waiting for the prosecutor 
to accompany them to the scene. There was 
just time to catch the eastbound train over 
the H. & D. 

“T shall not budge an inch from this house 
tonight,” said the attorney, rising to his full 
height. “Something like this always happens 
when I plan an evening at home.” 

But friend wife saved the day and vindicat- 
ed the law just as the poker players had 
foreseen. 

“Of course you’re going,” she said. “This 
is clearly a matter of duty. You're going, if 
I have to escort you to the station myself.” 

Grumbling and protesting, the lawyer was 
made to hurry into his shoes and topcoat and, 
after being admonished to return by the 
morning train, was soon on his way to the 
rendezvous. 

But the night was not to be one of unal- 
loyed pleasure. The game soon broke up in 
a row and the players dispersed. The lawyer 
wandered from game to game over the town 
until one by one, as morning approached, the 
lights were extinguished. Finally in the cold 
gray dawn only the dingy lobby of Aber- 
deen’s leading hotel and the still dingier wait- 
ing room of the cheap frame station were 
available for shelter. “Will that infernal 
train never come?” he asked himself. “My 
wife may have been buncoed, but she has also 
been avenged.” 

When the Milwaukee passenger train 
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whistled at last for the North-Western cross- 
ing, the nighthawk set off for home where the 
solicitous wife was informed that the Groton 
call had been a false alarm. There had been 
no gun fight, nothing but a rough house by 
rival threshing crews that had chanced to 
meet in a saloon. There was to be no prose- 
cution. The good woman felt that some 
blame attached to her and begged for forgive- 
ness, and the prosecutor, most magnanimous 
of men, told her to forget it. 


WOONSOCKET PUTS ONE OVER 


To His Honor, the Mayor of New York—The 
city council of Woonsocket in special session has 
just appropriated $500 relief storm sufferers New 
York city—Mayor of Woonsocket. 

When the mayor of New York had paid the 
charges and opened and read the foregoing 
message by Western Union, he turned to his 
secretary and asked: “Where in hell is 
Woonsocket?” The telegram had been sent 
“collect day rate” by a little company of men 
at Woonsocket, D. T., soon after the city of 
New York had been swept by a blizzard 
which cost the lives of Roscoe Conkling, 
former United States senator, and several 
others and caused great suffering among the 
poorer classes of the metropolis. Woon- 
socket had made no appropriation; it was 
simply trying to put something over on the 
“effete east” for its constant association of the 
blizzard with the land of the Dakotas. 


Now the mayor of Gotham was serious 
minded and the “joke” made no appeal to 
him especially as he had invested a dollar in 
Woonsocket’s telegram. He took the case to 
the president of the Western Union company, 
a resident of New York, who passed it along 
to the Chicago superintendent of the com- 
pany, who in turn called for an explanation 
from the superintendent stationed in the 
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Twin Cities in charge of Dakota lines. Even- 
tually Charles A. Crane, boy telegraph oper- 
ator at Woonsocket, now a leading western 
official of the Western Union, was ordered to 
make good on the accumulated charges and to 
show cause why he should not be dismissed 
from the service. 

The “joke” had gone a little farther than 
the Woonsocket men had expected. Crane 
was a general favorite in the town and they 
lost no time in exonerating him and settling 
all bills. In time the mayor of New York 
received his rebate, and all hands were sat- 
isfied, the citizens of Woonsocket especially 
for the publicity which their town had re- 
ceived from the metropolitan press. 

Se eee 


Lake Prior, made from an unsightly slough 
and named for Charles H. Prior of Minneap- 
olis, is the pride of Woonsocket. Sandy 
beaches have been made and hundreds of trees 
planted and in the center of the lake is an 
island sodded and adorned with trees and 
shrubbery. A toboggan slide, pavilion and 
numerous boats and canoes have been provid- 
ed, and occasionally Woonsocket stages a 
water carnival, something distinctive in the 
Sunshine state. John T. Kean was elected 
mayor of Woonsocket on the issue that the 
despised slough should be dredged and 
flooded with water from the artesian wells for 
which Woonsocket had long been celebrated. 
He made a special trip to Minneapolis to inter- 
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view Mr. Prior, chief owner of the land 
needed for the enterprise, and for consider- 
ation of one dollar obtained from him title to 
half a dozen blocks or more. The original 
plans were carried out to the letter. 

Woonsocket’s first well was regarded as a 
marvel. Pete McClain was the town’s mar- 
shal in those early days, and never tired of 
showing off the gusher to visitors. A twist 
of his brawny hands on the wheel controlling 
the geyser and a column of water would rise 
in the air fully 300 feet. Arrayed in rubber 
boots, a long waterproof coat and a fireman’s 
hat, Pete would meet the principal passenger 
trains which came in on tracks near “Old 
Faithful,’ and turn on the flood. It was an 
advertising card for the town and Pete was 
encouraged in his good work. 

One day some practical joker “planted” a 
few fish in pools adjacent to the spouter. 
Pete had not been forewarned and when he 
emerged from the flood in a state of great 
excitement to announce that the well was 
throwing up fish, the news quickly spread 
throughout the state and, heralded by the 
press, was carried all over the country. The 
sequel was more publicity for Woonsocket 
and more power to the jokesters. 

a ee 


Delegates to political conventions in the 
days before the primary were generally ready 
for a frolic as well as a fight. At the republi- 
can state convention at Madison in 1892, 
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Charlie Stafford made a flowery address and 
sat down without mentioning the name of his 
candidate, Charles H. Sheldon, who was later 
nominated for governor and became the sec- 
ond executive of the state. 

In 1898 at Mitchell, Joe Greene, who had 
been chosen temporary chairman, declared in 
his speech of acceptance that “it was no hon- 
or to be chosen to preside over the opening 
deliberations of this great convention.” He 
had meant to say “no small honor,” and was 
amazed by the shouts and cheers which greet- 
ed his first utterance from the platform. 


When a “provisional South Dakota conven- 
tion” was held at Huron to demand state- 
hood and to nominate a full state ticket, a 
minister delegate said his candidate for nom- 
ination to the national house of representa- 
tives, Theodore D. Kanouse, “was born in the 
state of Michigan at an early age.” The del- 
egates raised their voices in a whoop of great 
joy and a few minutes later arose from their 
seats to pound each other over the back when 
Kanouse, in his speech of acceptance, de- 
clared that “my father was a Dutchman and 
so was my mother.” 


Mr. Kanouse was one of the pioneer pro- 
hibition organizers and speakers of the Da- 
kotas. He was a native of Michigan, but 
when a boy accompanied his parents to 
southern Wisconsin. There was a large 
family of boys, and it was said that when they 
and their father stood together they had votes 
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enough to carry their township elections. 
Mr. Kanouse was an eloquent, magnetic 
speaker. At 91, he was a resident of Los 
Angeles and hopeful of living to see the na- 
tional prohibition amendment ratified. 

sel ok ek 


Many people came from Whiteside county, 
Illinois, to help settle the country around Ord- 
way in Dakota territory. They were enter- 
prising and progressive, and soon made their 
presence felt. More settlers like them were 
wanted, and when a new delegation came out 
to look over the country and its prospects, 
leading men of Ordway put on a banquet in 
their honor. Speeches were made by the visit- 
ors and the home men. 

One of the latter, who had already annexed 
the title of judge in the new country, had 
mellowed perceptibly as the evening pro- 
gressed and persisted in referring to the guests 
as the gentlemen from Sidewhite county. 
When corrected, he would apologize with 
great profuseness, and almost immediately 
thereafter repeat his offense. Seeing the fu- 
tility of further remonstrance, the company 
gave itself over to laughter and Sidewhite 
was permitted to stand. For years thereafter 
Whiteside county was better known as Side- 
white in that particular community. 


FARMER AT WOUNDED KNEE 


Because he had a real man’s liking for his 
spirited team of black geldings and was fear- 
ful they would be abused and perhaps driven 
to death, Aaron Johnson, farmer and man of 
peace, took service as driver of an ambulance 
in the Sioux Indian war of 1890 which ended 
soon after the battle of Wounded Knee. 

Johnson was a farmer in Allison township 
in Brown county. In October of 1890, to 
piece out his income, he drove his team to the 
Black Hills and commenced freighting be- 
tween Rapid City and Hill City. The “ghost 
dancing” Sioux were on the warpath and the 
army needed horses and wagons. Johnson’s 
outfit was commandeered, and rather than see 
his faithful horses turned over to strange 
hands he decided to go along and do the driv- 
ing himself. 

It must have been an exciting experience 
for this man direct from the farm. On one 
occasion fifty-four cavalrymen, Johnson’s 
ambulance wagon and other vehicles were 
surrounded for several hours by 150 or more 
Indians. The firing was sharp, but the sol- 
diers were well protected and their casualties 
were insignificant. Eight of the Indians were 
killed and nine wounded. 

* Ok Ox 


Johnson was attached to Troop E of the 
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Sixth Cavalry, and was in the war service 
of Uncle Sam for forty days. The battle of 
Wounded Knee was fought shortly after 
noon, and Johnson and other wagonmen 
drove all night and arrived on the ground 
early the following morning to help bury the 
dead and carry away the wounded. 

“T shall never forget that scene should I 
live a thousand years,” Johnson used to say. 
“Forty-three soldiers had been killed and 
thirty-three wounded. There were 375 In- 
dians in the band, counting the squaws and 
papooses. Only twenty-nine of them were 
left alive, and only two, a buck and a squaw, 
escaped without injury of some sort. The 
dead Indians lay in windrows; their bodies 
had been shot and torn by the bullets. Their 
women and papooses had been exterminated. 
It was awful, but I couldn’t blame the sol- 
diers, for in battle the squaws were more 
bloodthirsty, if anything, than the warriors. 
It was their business to stab and scalp the 
wounded troopers and to mutilate the dead. 


“Some of our soldiers were shot and killed 
by their own comrades. The Indians were 
in the center and the soldiers gradually sur- 
rounded them and crossfired. As the caval- 
rymen drove in their lines and got into close 
range some of them were hit by bullets in- 
tended for the Indians. Colored troops of 
the Ninth Cavalry were detailed to bury the 
dead Sioux. Large holes were scooped out 
and all the dead in the immediate vicinity 
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were thrown in indiscriminately and cov- 
ered. Then another pit was dug near another 
lot of dead, and so the work went on until 
finished. In one of these excavations the 
bodies of 150 Indians were placed. 

“T saw the body of Captain Wallace. 
While in the act of disarming the Indians he 
was seized by two of the Sioux, who at- 
tempted to throw him to the ground. He was 
getting the best of the encounter when a third 
Indian crept up behind him and struck him 
on the back of the head with a stone battle- 
ax. His skull was crushed and he died in- 
stantly.” 

It was the Seventh Cavalry that did most 
of the fighting at Wounded Knee. Men of 
the Seventh had witnessed the slaughter of 
Custer and his troopers at the battle of the 
Little Big Horn. The farmer always main- 
tained that the casualties at Wounded Knee 
would not have been so great had not the 
troops been actuated by a desire for revenge. 

“One of the surviving Indians,” said John- 
son, “declared his brothers made a bad mis- 
take, for had they known the soldiers be- 
longed to the Seventh they would never have 
attacked them.” 

* > Ox 

The battle of Whitestone Hill, in what is 
now Dickey county, North Dakota, was, ac- 
cording to Prof. W. M. Wemett of that state, 
the last stand made by the Sioux east of the 
‘Missouri river. This was fought in 1863 by 
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General Alfred H. Sully, long before the days 
of Sitting Bull and his ghost dances and Mes- 
siah shirts. The Indians were defeated and 
scattered, and General Sully moved his forces 
down the Missouri and established a camp, 
which was named for him, where the soldiers 
spent the winter of 1863-64. The campsite 
was not far from the present city of Pierre. 


“The sun was setting when the first com- 
mand of Sully’s expedition came upon a large 
village of Indians encamped upon a barren 
hill,’ says Professor Wemett. “The top of 
the mound was covered with teepees stand- 
ing among large white boulders. Columns 
of smoke curled upward, showing that the 
evening meal was being prepared. Colonel 
Fournas did not give the Sioux time to es- 
cape. He sent a part of his force around the 
hill to prevent the Indians from getting away, 
while he attacked them with his cavalry in 
a charge up the hill. The savages fired from 
behind the rocks, killing and wounding many 
men and leaving the ground strewn with dead 
horses. But the horsemen did not falter. 
They drove the Indians from behind the rocks 
with their revolvers and swords in a hand to 
hand battle. The bloody combat continued 
until dark. 

“Gradually the Indians began to fall back. 
When General Sully and the infantry ap- 
peared they lost courage and fled in all di- 
rections. The horsemen followed them with 
drawn swords and captured or killed all that 
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could be found in the darkness. The hill was 
virtually deserted except by the dead. At the 
very top a small group of soldiers kept a great 
fire burning to call back the rest of the men 
and show them what direction to take in the 
darkness. All night the fire was kept up and 
the bugles sounded until the army was once 
more in an orderly camp on the hill. 

“The morning did not bring rest, but more 
hard work. The wounded were taken care 
of and twenty-five dead soldiers were laid 
reverently in their graves. About 200 Indians 
had been killed and 150 surrendered. The 
teepees and camp equipment of the tribe were 
gathered in a great pile and burned.” 


LOUCKS A TRAIL BLAZER 


The Nonpartisan league went a long way, 
but at that did not get as far as did the old 
territorial Farmers Alliance of the Dakotas 
and the people’s party or populist movement, 
which followed the Alliance. H. L. Loucks of 
Watertown, S. D., was the second president of 
the Alliance, if memory is not at fault, and 
it was he who breathed the breath of life into 
it and made it in a few years a force to be 
reckoned with. 

Mr. Loucks probably was the first man to 
raise the cry for the farmers of “from the 
producers to the consumers.” This became 
a slogan of the league, but with the differ- 
ence that Mr. Loucks never asked for special 
privileges for agriculture, while Mr. Townley 
aimed to have the state set the farmers up in 
various kinds of business, issuing bonds and 
voting credit “with the sky as the limit” as he 
often said in public and private speech. It is 
interesting to record that the Alliance, or the 
people’s party which sprung from it, carried 
several states and elected various governors 
and members of the lower house of congress 
and several United States senators. Co- 
operation in marketing and shipping was one 
of its cardinal doctrines. 


Mr. Loucks had been in the mercantile and 
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contracting business until he moved to Da- 
kota territory in 1884 to open a farm of two 
sections in Deuel county in what is now South 
Dakota. In the fall of 1884 he organized a 
farmers club at Clear Lake for the purpose of 
learning from his neighbors “how to farm in 
South Dakota.” The exchange of ideas at 
these meetings proved so profitable that three 
other clubs were organized in Deuel county. 
There were a few granges in the southeastern 
part of the territory, and the Alliance had 
gained a foothold in a few districts in the 
central section. In 1885 these clubs affiliated 
with the National Farmers Alliance. At a 
meeting in Watertown in January, 1886, Mr. 
Loucks was unanimously elected president of 
the South Dakota organization. 


Up to this time he had no more than a local 
acquaintance, but having accepted the presi- 
dency he applied himself to the study of 
general conditions and the duties of his office 
and in a few years was known as one of the 
most persuasive speakers the state had pro- 
duced. Feeling the touch of a master hand, 
the machinery of the Alliance began to speed 
up. Rates on grain and commodities needed 
by the farmers were high, and Mr. Loucks 
addressed himself to the task of securing re- 
ductions. 

Captain Alex Griggs, a member of the terri- 
torial railway commission, had himself inter- 
viewed by a St. Paul paper. Mr. Loucks 
thought the captain was too solicitous for 
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the welfare of the roads, and too passive con- 
cerning the condition and needs of the 
settlers. He thereupon addressed an open 
letter to the commissioners. This was given 
general circulation by the press of the terri- 
tory, and created still more interest among 
the farmers in the Alliance. 

Eventually the controversy was carried to 
the Chicago headquarters of the companies, 
and the rates on grain were lowered by six 
cents per hundred weight from the eastern 
border of the territory to the Minneapolis 


market. 
* Ok Ok 


Mr. Loucks was a pro-railroad man when 
he entered the territory, but he aimed to ap- 
proach every subject with an open mind. As 
a sequel of his successful bout with the com- 
mission and the roads, his mail increased to 
“enormous proportions. He was accustomed 
to drive a team on his farm during the day, 
and then sit up a large part of the night to 
attend to his correspondence. He was work- 
ing without salary as president of the Alli- 
ance, and paying his own expenses. 

A veritable boom now set in for the Alli- 
ance. There were no organizers, but the 
response to Mr. Loucks’ work and correspon- 
dence seemed spontaneous. F. B. Fancher 
of Jamestown, who later was to become gov- 
ernor of North Dakota, organized an Alliance 
of several hundred members in his district. 
His example was infectious and soon all that 
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part of the big territory east of the Missouri 
river was well organized. 

Necessity of political action by the farmers 
soon impressed itself upon the mind of Mr. 
Loucks, and he called a special session of the 
Alliance at Aberdeen in July, 1886. A large 
body of delegates attended and the resolu- 
tions then adopted read like the basic prin- 
ciples of the Nonpartisan league of yesterday. 
It was decided to formulate plans for the 
election, and to indorse no man for office who 
would not pledge himself to support the 
movement for a railway commission elected 
by the people and reforms in the matter of 
freight rates, taxation, interest charges and 
markets for produce. 

With this platform the Alliance went into 
action and really elected a majority of both 
branches of the territorial council. It had 
no campaign fund and only volunteer speak- 
ers. Leaders of the old parties were amazed. 
A new force had arisen over night and cut 
the ground from under them. Among those 
who took leading parts in this revolt were 
F. B. Fancher, Colonel A. B. Smedley, Alonzo 
Wardall, Rev. Robert W. Haire, A. D. Chase, 
W. F. T. Bushnell, E. C. Issenhuth, David 
Eastman, P. A. Gatchell, C. B. Peck and S. D. 
Cooley—men who figured for years after in 
the politics and public affairs of the territory 
and then the state. 

Kat ke” “Ak 


Mr. Loucks wrote various pamphlets and 
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several books, all devoted to the interests of 
the farmer and to the elimination of the 
tribute which they had paid from time 1m- 
memorial for marketing and handling of their 
products. All his work and writings for 
modification of distributing and marketing 
systems antedated the Nonpartisan league 
movement. He tried to make it clear to the 
farmer that transportation is a tax upon his 
labor, just as positive as any tax levied by the 
township, county, state or nation. Years ago 
he said, and league agitators later constantly 
isedrit tor theirtext: 


“Co-operation in selling at the interior will 
never solve the marketing problem. The 
farmer must be aided to hold for the con- 
sumptive demand, and in time manufacture 
farm products into food products, that his 
produce may be sold to the consumers’ clubs, 
or associations, direct.” 


In an address before the annual meeting of 
the Dakota Farmers Alliance at Huron, Mr. 
Loucks struck the keynote for farmer move- 
ments that have since developed. The prin- 
ciples he advocated at that time became those 
of the Society of Equity, the Farmers Union 
and to a large extent the Nonpartisan league. 
It was at the Huron convention in the winter 
of 1887-88 that he recommended the follow- 
ing planks in the Alliance platform: 


Construction of terminal elevators. 


Political independence and support of men 
rather than parties, 
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Conservation of natural resources, particularly 
public land containing coal or timber. 

Reciprocal demurrage charge governing the 
furnishing of cars for the shipment of grain. 

Repeal of import duties on every article for the 
manufacture or sale of which a combination or 
trust has been formed. 

Independent candidates for office whenever the 
old parties nominate men known to be hostile or 
indifferent to the purposes of the Alliance. 

Construction and operation of co-operative 
flour mills, packing plants and other industries 
within the state to the end that the finished 
product only of the farmers should be shipped 
out of the state. 

Here then was embodied the Nonpartisan 
idea of political action. Mr. Loucks said: 

“T would like to see the day when our wheat 
will all be ground in Dakota and the flour only 
sent abroad; when our livestock instead of 
being shipped out alive is slaughtered in Da- 
kota and the cured product only exported.” 

* * * 


The Loucks leadership never lacked for 
initiative and aggressiveness. True, it made 
no efforts then or later to overturn state con- 
stitutions and to write new ones, so that the 
bonds and the credit of the state could be used 
to establish mills and packing plants. 

But in another respect these men set the 
pace for Nonpartisan league leaders. They 
undertook to build a railroad from the head of 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf. They called it 
the Gulf & Interstate. Mr. Loucks urged it 
in his address at Huron, but it was not until 
early in the ’90’s, when he had been elected 
president of the National Farmers Alliance, 
that the project took tangible form. 
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Mr. Loucks wanted a trunk line constructed 
and operated by the government or the states 
as an experiment in government ownership. 
Freight rates charged in Dakota were then 
higher than rates for like service on the east- 
ern ends of the same road. As the traffic 
furnished by the Dakota pioneers was chiefly 
interstate, power to regulate by state legisla- 
tion was lacking. 


Port Arthur, Texas, on the Gulf of Mexico, 
was to be the southern terminus of the pro- 
posed road, and either the Canadian twin 
ports of Port Arthur and Fort William, or the 
American ports of Duluth and Superior, were 
to be the northern terminus, thus assuring 
water connections. It was planned to build 
the line parallel with and as near the eastern 
boundary as practicable of the prairie states 
of North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas. The railways of 
these states generally run east and west, and 
Mr. Loucks contended that, with a great 
north and south road crossing them, it would 
be easy for the states to regulate the rates on 
freight originating in western districts to the 
junction points. Each state could control 
traffic within its own jurisdiction, while traf- 


fic outside would be regulated by the inter- 
state board. 


The project was supported by hundreds of 
communities, and for a year or so made great 
headway. Port Arthur provided terminals 
without cost, and even helped to build a sec- 
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tion of roadbed. The executives of the states 
generally gave approval and the governor of 
Nebraska called a conference. 

Matters seemed to be going along swim- 
mingly, until Wardall and other Alliance men 
conceived the idea of enlisting individual co- 
operation, with a pledge to turn the property 
over to the states when they were ready to 
receive it. Loucks had opposed this plan, 
holding that the road could not be financed by 
any means short of the state. Subsequent de- 
velopment served to confirm his belief, for in 
a year or so the creditors took possession and 
another farmers’ dream had failed. 

eee 


In all his work Mr. Loucks was accustomed 
to appeal to reason and judgment, never to 
passion and prejudice. “Our remedy,’ he 
used to say, “lies not in abusing the railroad, 
elevator, manufacturing or coal monopolies, 
trusts or combinations. That might relieve 
our feelings, but not our finances. So long as 
they can gather the plums, they can laugh at 
the abuse.” 


FUSION AND DIFFUSION 


To fusion is commonly ascribed the decline 
and fall of the Farmers Alliance or people’s 
party. This fusion was always, of course, 
with the minority party, which in the north 
was the democratic and in the south the 
republican. 

The nomination of Bryan in 1896 marked 
the beginning of the end of the populist party 
as a distinct organization. Bryan’s appeal 
made a profound impression upon men of the 
populist stamp. The response in South Da- 
kota, where for eight or ten years before H. L. 
Loucks and other workers had been building 
up a political party on radical grounds, was 
almost instantaneous. Until midsummer in 
1896, when a semifusion with the democrats 
was forced upon the new party at its national 
convention, the populist organization had 
had phenomenal growth. 

The populist state convention was held 
that year at Huron and nominated Andrew E. 
Lee for governor and J. E. Kelley and Free- 
man Knowles for congressmen. The demo- 
crats met at Mitchell a little later and in- 
dorsed the populist ticket. 

This was fusion’s great year. The Bryan 
electors carried the state, Kelley and Knowles 
were elected to congress, Lee became gov- 
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ernor and a majority of the fusion candidates 
for other state offices made a winning fight. 
Unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the 
Bryan ratio, government ownership of trunk 
line railways, postal telegraph and telephone 
and postal savings banks, the initiative and 
referendum, and the election of United States 
senators by direct vote were the striking 
planks of the populist platform. Many demo- 
crats were hostile to this creed, but accepted 
it in their eagerness to carry the state for 
Bryan. 

But already there were indications that the 
populist party was riding to a fall. Prior 
to 1896 the state had passed through a series 
of short crops and low prices. Then a change 
for the better set in and by 1900 times were 
getting good. Prosperity and populism have 
never trained together. Populism was 
founded in the stress of hard times. Return 
of prosperity was a body blow, in a political 
sense, for the reformers and the party they 
had launched. 

Then, again, some of the enterprises which 
the old Alliance had set on foot proved fail- 
ures and affected adversely the fortunes of 
the organization. The Alliance had tried to 
build railways and conduct various lines of 
business upon a large scale. Men were often 
called from the farms to direct these projects, 
the success of which was doubtful from the 
beginning. 

Then, too, the old parties began gradually 
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to steal the “thunder” of the new party. Mr. 
Loucks himself, in those troublous days of 
1898, said: “The surest and quickest way to 
destroy a reform party is for the older parties 
to adopt the most popular and meritorious 
principles of the new organization.” Believ- 
ing that the party he had helped to found was 
now doomed, and anxious to save as much 
from the wreck as possible, he offered his sup- 
port to the republican party, provided it would 
indorse the initiative and referendum. In a 
letter addressed to the republican state con- 
vention he said: 

“By adopting free coinage of silver, the 
most popular populist issue, the democrats 
paralyzed the people’s party. By adopting 
direct legislation, the most meritorious issue, 
you will destroy it, thus forcing a new align- 
ment of its adherents, a majority of whom will 
go to the party adopting the issue.” 

Mr. Loucks had been a Lincoln republican 
prior to 1890, when he began the organization 
and extension of the new party. He did not 
share in the belief held by some that the 
democratic party could be converted to popu- 
list principles and policies. He had repeat- 
edly warned his colleagues that, if they fused 
with the democrats, he would not go with 
them, and to the great surprise of many of 
them, and the republicans as well, he kept his 
promise. 

The result justified his prediction. The 
initiative and referendum was adopted in 
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1898. Four years later there was no fusion 
ticket; the Populist party had disintegrated 
and disappeared. At the general election in 
1904 it went through the formality of putting 
a ticket in the field, but its candidates polled 
only 1,200 votes in a total of 100,000 fer all 
the, parties. “The people’s party,’ in the 
language of Mr. Loucks, “had been sacrificed 
to the democratic juggernaut.” 


THE FIRST SOUTH DAKOTA 


“Brave men to fight, heroes to die, patriots 
to serve,” might well be inscribed on the regi- 
mental colors of the old First South Dakota 
volunteers. Twenty-seven years ago the men 
were in camp at Sioux Falls under command 
of Captain A. S. Frost of the regular army, 
who was to lead them as colonel across the sea. 
Captain Frost was a strict disciplinarian and 
men never before under restraint criticized his 
methods and proclaimed his unpopularity. 
But he made soldiers of them, and when he led 
them into action, they generously admitted 
that he was right and they were wrong. 

The South Dakotans were in the campaign 
which began at Manila and ended at Calumpit, 
far beyond Malolos, the capital of the insurgent 
government. Like the Kansans under Funston 
they knew how to carry on. The charge of the 
South Dakotans at Marilao was fully equal, 
it was said, to the dash of the regulars at San- 
tiago. Four of their officers were killed. Lien, 
Adams, Morrison, Nelson, Matthew and James 
Ryan, Chase and Schraeder laid down their 
lives at the crossing of the Marilao in the 
attack on Aguinaldo’s army. 

The First South Dakota regiment returned 
with the Thirteenth Minnesota on the trans- 
port Sheridan. The home state’s official recep- 
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tion was held at Aberdeen, and President 
McKinley came from Washington to attend it. 
It was a proud day for South Dakota people. 
When F company of Aberdeen had marched 
away, Major C. Boyd Barrett, a soldier of the 
Confederacy, helped carry the colors through 
the streets of the city and across the prairie to 
the station. 
shy Nees 

Charles L. Hyde, of Pierre, builder of Cap- 
ital avenue, a street of fine brick blocks without 
a mortgage, first saw Dakota from the hurri- 
cane deck of a bucking broncho. 

In 1877, when a boy of seventeen he was sent 
out to Colorado for the benefit of his health. 
Just as soon as strength permitted he was rid- 
ing the ranges for some of the big cattle com- 
panies. In the summer of ’78 he and three other 
young men were directed to pursue a band of 
rustlers who had driven off a bunch of cattle. 
The pursuit led northward to the wild country 
where the states of Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Nebraska meet. The boys followed the trail of 
the rustlers several days, then lost it and final- 
ly became lost themselves. For more than a 
week they slept in the open with their saddles 
for pillows and an army blanket for covering. 
“We had two rifles and four good revolvers, 
and were aching for a fight,” he will tell you, 
“but all we got was empty stomachs and the 
benumbing consciousness that we were lost in 
the wilderness.” 

When they finally headed into a roundup 
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camp in Wyoming they first learned that their 
wanderings had taken them into the southwest 
corner of Dakota. Recounting that experi- 
ence, Mr. Hyde says: “We rode all over the 
Dakota and Wyoming country and saw more 
land and less grass, more creeks and less water, 
and more cows and less milk than could be 
found in any land on earth.” 

Ten years after this early adventure Mr. 
Hyde returned to the territory to make it his 
permanent home. The west had woven its 
spell. Several years before he had begun to in- 
vest his surplus earnings in western lands and 
town properties. These investments have in- 
creased year by year until he is accounted 
South Dakota’s wealthiest citizen. His hold- 
ings embrace many thousands of acres and 
realty properties in literally scores of cities 
and towns. All his original capital was his 
abiding faith in and devotion to the west. 

aa oe 

Several years before his death General S. J. 
Conklin of Clark, known all over South Dakota 
and in distant states as “Old Conk,” designed 
and had erected an imposing shaft to mark 
what was to be his grave in the cemetery near 
his home town. The monument, placed on the 
highest ground in the cemetery, is a miniature 
of the Washington monument, being about 
four feet square at the base and 20 feet in 
height. General Conklin himself wrote the 
inscription; the only addition was the date of 
his death, which was inserted some time after 
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his burial. This inscription runs as follows: 

“General S. J. Conklin, Lawyer, Soldier and 
Journalist. First Settler and Father of the 
City of Clark, South Dakota. Born May 5, 
1829. Died May 20, 1914.” 

Masonic and I. O. O. F. emblems appear on 
the shaft with the words, “Fifty-seven Years a 
Mason” and “Sixty Years an Odd Fellow.” 

Judge Conklin, as he was also known, was 
original and peculiar to the last. He was a 
man of large experiences and views and for 
years managed to keep his ideas before the 
people by means of a monthly magazine which 
must have taxed even his versatility to main- 
tain. Long after the age at which most men 
are content to retire he sought and obtained 
the appointment of state adjutant general and 
conducted the office with a vigor that con- 
founded the critics of the administration. A 
born reformer, he was sometimes in conflict 
with ordinances and policies accepted by the 
masses as bulwarks of society. If he believed 
a man was bearing false witness, he did not 
hesitate to tell him so. A bluish scar on his 
cheek was made by a heavy inkwell hurled at 
close range by a man to whom he had passed 
“the short and ugly word.” 

Ne titi we 


The late James M. Lawson of Aberdeen was 
a student at Princeton when Chester A. 
Arthur, president of the United States, visited 
the school and committed his son to its care 
and training. Dr. McCosh, president of Prince- 
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ton, entertained the courtly Arthur and his 
boy, and, thinking to please the students and 
to show honor to his guests, requested the man 
from the White House to make an address from 
the veranda of the McCosh home. The stu- 
dents were drawn up on the lawn and Dr. 
McCosh with manifest pride introduced the 
president of the United States. 

“Young gentlemen,” said Mr. Arthur, “I 
have brought to Princeton college the most 
precious thing—” 

At this instant young Arthur, who appar- 
ently had a presentiment that the more or less 
formal introduction was not likely to do him 
any special good among those who were to be 
his classmates, poked his head in a sheepish 
sort of way out from under his father’s arm. 
The situation had not been lost on young Law- 
son, who, swinging his hat high above his head, 
shouted: 

“Three cheers for the thing.” 

The cheers were given with a will, and 
President Arthur, chagrined with the turn 
events had taken, quickly retired. Dr. McCosh 
curtly dismissed the students and at the first 
opportunity called young Lawson on the 
carpet. In the end the latter made his peace 
with the authorities and went back to his 
studies, but it was a narrow escape. 


YOUNG AMERICA’S EXPLOITS 


H. L. Hopkins, president of the Security 
‘State Bank of Clark, was once a newspaper 
man and known to the profession as “Hop.” 
Even now, when years and translation from 
the sanctum to an ornate bank have made him 
more dignified and deliberate, also more port- 
ly and baldheaded, the irreverent editor who 
knew and liked him in the old Dakota days 
persists in calling him “Hop.” It was at 
Henry in Codington county, and on the Inde- 
pendent, that “Hop” boomed the new country 
and kept the democratic party advised as to 
where and when it got off. 

In 1896 Mr. Hopkins went as representative 
of South Dakota editors to the winter meet- 
ing of the national association in Florida. 
There he met John Y. Gilmore, publisher of 
the Sugar Planters’ Journal of New Orleans. 
Gilmore had been a boy printer at Winona be- 
fore the Civil war, and with Moses K. Arm- 
strong, who was treasurer of Dakota territory 
from 1865 to 1868 and its delegate in congress 
from 1871 to 1875, and other adventurous 
spirits, had conducted an ox team expedition 
to the Yankton country and there founded 
one of the first settlements. 

This was several years before the organiza- 
tion of the territory in 1861 and about the 
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time that the Yankton Indians made a treaty 
relinquishing title to their lands between the 
Big Sioux and Missouri river.and that the first 
white woman settler, Mrs. Goodwin, arrived 
at Sioux Falls. 

The Gilmore-Armstrong party traveled by 
way of Chatfield and Rochester, and was soon 
out on the trackless prairie. Young Gilmore 
rode a pony, and at Rochester was inveigled 
into making a trade for a full grown horse. 
On the way back to camp he discovered that 
his new mount had difficulty in breathing and 
also had a peculiar cough—that it was, in fact, 
in about the last stages of the heaves. 

The boy had been swindled and the jibes 
of his companions were as salt to his wounds. 
Keeping his own counsel, however, he arose in 
the silent watches of the night, rode the horse 
back to the stable where the trade had been 
made and, exchanging it for the pony, made 
off for camp. No sleuth was needed to ferret 
out this crime, and the adventurers had 
traveled only a few miles after dawn when 
they were overtaken and called to account. 

The affair for a time seemed likely to take 
a serious turn for Gilmore, but eventually in 
view of his youth and his needs the difficulty 
was adjusted, and he was permitted to pro- 
ceed with his fellow explorers. 

The little band of colonists built several 
cabins in the neighborhood of what is now 
Yankton, and leaving two of their number in 
charge returned to Minnesota for the winter. 
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Gilmore took out a second expedition early 
the following year, but the cabins had been 
burned and the men left in charge were never 
found. A settlement at Medary had been de- 
stroyed by hostile Sioux about this time and 
it required no diviner to clear up the fate of 
the missing twain. 

Tiring of the west the boy printer fitted out 
a boat with supplies and started alone down 
the Missouri river. At Omaha and St. Louis, 
he worked in printing offices, later continu- 
ing his journey on the Mississippi to New 
Orleans. The war opened for him the greatest 
adventure of all. He cast his fortunes on the 
side of the Confederacy and had won a 
colonelcy when peace was declared. 

All of this and much more the veteran re- 
lated to his chance Dakota acquaintance, and 
then in turn was regaled by “Hop” with a 
moving story of the wonderful changes and 
development wrought on the great plains. 

See ie ek 


When Eli Perkins, famous humorist and 
the Munchausen of his day, went to Aberdeen 
to lecture, he was routed by his secretary over 
the Great Northern. Fortunately Eli started 
early, and was on hand to fill his date. In 
those days only a mixed train service was 
maintained over the Great Northern’s branch 
from Tintah Junction, near Breckenridge, to 
Aberdeen. The train made three round trips 
on the branch each week—from the junction 
to Aberdeen one day and back the following 
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day, although the distance was only about 130 
miles. Sometimes the engineer for diversion 
would hit it up and negotiate fifteen or twenty 
miles in an hour, but usually the train crawled 
snake-like in the glaring sun over the prairie 
until the brain of the through traveler reeled 
under the strain. 

Eli’s frame of mind on arrival in Aberdeen 
at night can well be imagined, and when he 
faced his audience he proceeded to take it 
out on the Great Northern. When he had 
done, everybody was in good humor,—the lec- 
turer because he had relieved his mind, and 
the audience because it felt that the joke was 
on the jokesmith. 

Eli had been something of a traveler all his 
life and he had a string of slow train stories 
to tell which made the laughter almost con- 
tinuous. Traveling once in Texas, he said, 
he had craned his head out of a car window 
when the train came to a full stop, and 
watched the fireman take down the bars of 
a gate which impeded passage to the lands of 
an influential rancher of the district. 

Always he harked back to his day’s experi- 
ence on the Great Northern, and his final fling 
was to declare that when he was convicted of 
some great crime, he wanted to be transported 
to prison over that road, because he would be 
sustained by the assurance that his sentence 
would expire long before his destination was 
reached. * * x 


Colonel Tom Brown of Sioux Falls, a pio- 
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neer, paid a touching tribute to the memory 
and good deeds of the late Charles K. Howard, 
who for twenty years, as Colonel Brown said, 
“was the active, optimistic commercial spirit of 
Sioux Falls and vicinity.” 

“An industrious farmer after three years of 
crop failure,” said the colonel, “decided to leave 
the country. He sold his oxen, wagon, cows 
and other possessions for enough money to pay 
his debts and take his family to his old home in 
Wisconsin. On Mr. Howard’s inquiry why he 
was doing this, the homesteader told him that 
for three seasons the drouth or the grasshop- 
pers had not allowed him even the return of 
his seed. 

“Billy, said Mr. Howard, ‘we can’t spare 
you. What would you consider a fair crop?’ 

“Billy replied so many bushels of wheat, so 
many of oats and so on. 

“Very well,’ said Mr. Howard, ‘I will be 
your Almighty for the next crop; I will make 
up what may be short and I will take what may 
be over.’ 

“ “Ves, Mr. Howard, but I have no seed,’ said 
the settler. 

“Go to my granary and get the best there is 
there,’ replied Howard. ‘Then go to my store 
and get what you need for your family. Don’t 
try to butter your bread on both sides, and I 
will see you through.’ 

“He did see him through, and Mr. Howard’s 
share of the crop was more than $1,000, and 
Billy, or his descendants, are now among the 
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richest farmers in Minnehaha county. By 
many similar acts Mr. Howard saved this 
county from abandonment and desolation, so 
common in the west at that time. We are all 
his debtors, to some extent, for our present 
prosperity. He sowed better than he knew. 

“He could artistically mingle profanity with 
kindness. The government had provided the 
Flandreau Indians with ox teams and other 
farm equipment and Mr. Howard employed 
them to haul wheat from Sioux Falls to Sibley, 
Iowa. They were an ungovernable, half wild 
lot. I have seen perhaps fifty of these loaded 
ox teams lined up on Tenth street starting for 
Sibley, Mr. Howard on horseback riding up 
and down the line giving orders garnished with 
his choicest profanity. But the Indians took 
it in apparent unconcern. I remarked to one 
that Mr. Howard was severe. The Indian 
shook his head and grunted a negative, saying, 
‘Heart good.’ 

“That intuitive Indian in two words illu- 
mined the inner sanctuary of Charles K. How- 
ard. His profanity was a heritage of bygone 
days and was only lip deep, but his nobility and 
kindness were rooted in his largeness of heart.” 


A FORTY-YEAR MYSTERY 


“Who struck Billy Patterson?” has long 
been a poser. Aberdeen, in an early day, had 
a mystery quite as baffling, though not so 
famous. One of the town’s first publishers 
always hit a head when he saw it, and soon 
became decidedly unpopular. He was a man 
of force and insisted on a full measure of 
recognition. He was handy with his fists—a 
fighting editor, if you please—and he had 
emerged from two or three street brawls with 
more than a “shade” in his favor. Soon he 
landed a federal office, and by appointment 
became a resplendent figure on the staff of 
Governor Gilbert A. Pierce, commander of the 
Dakota National Guard. 

In September, 1886, the guards went into 
camp on the fair grounds at Aberdeen. The 
editor was in his glory. The sanctum was 
deserted for the field and the glittering pa- 
rade. Citizens who had reason to dislike him 
scoffed, but there was no denying that for the 
nonce he held the better hand. Then some- 
time between suns the town was placarded 
with “General Orders” purporting to be 
signed by the editor as a member of the gover- 
nor’s staff. The “Orders” were in the nature 
of a revelation of various episodes not re- 
garded as altogether creditable to the news- 
paperman, and also assumed a degree of 
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authority calculated to excite the derision of 
his townsmen. 

Every night of the encampment a new set 
of “General Orders” was posted over the town 
and thrown into open hallways. Home people 
were convulsed and visitors amazed. No 
printing office in the city had the particular 
faces of type with which the bulletins were 
displayed, hence it was evident they had been 
printed outside and spirited into hands that 
attended to the circulation. The conspirators 
deftly concealed their tracks, and their iden- 
tity, like that of the man who struck Billy 
Patterson, was never disclosed. 

ok Rein 


The ubiquitous Tascott went to Aberdeen 
in the role of an itinerant barber and was soon 
arrested at the instance of the town’s Philo 
Gubb. There was a big reward out and Tas- 
cott was being hunted for the murder of Snell, 
a Chicago millionaire. The story is well re- 
membered by all the older generation. It was 
a cold day when a new Tascott was not ar- 
rested somewhere, and the facts telegraphed 
over the country. Some days he was arrested 
two or three times at widely divergent points. 
An accurate count would have shown, no 
doubt, that Tascott was caught more times 
than little Charlie Ross was ever found. 

Aberdeen’s Philo was so positive of his 
ground that he laid his plans for spending the 
reward money. Weren’t the barber’s antece- 
dents uncertain, and did not characteristics 
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of his face and form correspond to those of 
Snell’s murderer? However, Aberdeen’s 
leading criminal lawyer had no great diffi- 
culty in convincing the justice of the peace 
that the evidence was “incompetent, irrele- 
vant and immaterial.” The suspect was freed. 
The court said he was not Tascott, but Tas- 
cott he was to his pals and his patrons until, 
threatening to lay violent hands on the man 
who had made him notorious, he was advised 
to leave town. 
ACK wok 

A judge presiding at the trial of an im- 
portant mining suit in the Black Hills arose 
one morning to read the verdict in a news- 
paper of Deadwood before the decision had 
been presented by the jury in court. The case 
had been hard fought by G. C. Moody, once a 
United States senator from South Dakota, on 
one side, and W. R. Steele, a former congress- 
man, on the other. A sealed verdict was re- 
turned by the jury late at night, and a few 
hours later, but long before the reconvening 
of the court, the result was printed under a 
display head by the leading paper of the min- 
ing camp. Of course, the righteous indigna- 
tion of the court was stirred and the sheriff 
was ordered to bring the offending city editor 
before the bar at once. 

“Did you get your information from a 
member of the jury?” thundered the judge. 

“No, your honor,” replied the newspaper- 
man, “but I heard Colonel Steele’s plea.” 
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The city editor was lectured and let off and 
tradition affirms that Colonel Steele was host 
soon after to a little party in which the editor 
was the central figure. 

oak ok 

“We've struck water.” 

These words proclaimed in a loud voice on 
the streets of the new town of Highmore broke 
up a religious meeting. The pioneer pastor 
was well advanced with his “fourthly” when 
the glad news was wafted in from the outside. 
Abruptly bringing his discourse to a close, he 
called upon the members of his flock to arise 
and sing “Praise God from Whom All Bless- 
ings Flow” and receive the benediction. 

For many weeks the founders of Highmore 
had been trying to tap the artesian flow. Drill- 
ing of artesian wells was a tedious process in 
those days. Many things had occurred to de- 
lay the work. Some of the settlers despaired 
of success. The fate of the community seemed 
to hang in the balance. 

The flow came in on a Sunday and every- 
body, including the church-going element, 
turned out to rejoice and celebrate. In the 
language of the local editor it was felt that 
“the future of the town is assured.” 


WHEN TOM REED SMILED 


That “a little nonsense, now and then, is 
relished by the wisest men,’ was demonstrated 
anew when the house of representatives 
paused in the debate on the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill to listen to the reading of a 
communication from the late James Wells, an 
attorney of Britton, S. D. A chronicle of the 
time—it was in-1894,—says that the letter was 
written to Congressman J. A. Pickler, who 
sent it to the clerk’s desk to be read, and that 
during the reading former Speaker Tom Reed 
remained standing in the center aisle with a 
broad grin on his massive features. All the 
members were said to have been vastly 
amused. Mr. Wells had written: 

“My wife has been pestering me for some 
time to write to some member of congress for 
a batch of seeds. I mean such seeds as they 
send out from the agricultural department. 
Now that the democrats are in power, I pre- 
sume you have nothing to do but to help 
make a quorum and send out seeds to your 
hayseed constituents. Now I am one of your 
hayseed constituents, or rather my wife is. 
She is going to farm extensively the coming 
season, and we deem it but fair that we have 
our share, or rather, my wife’s share of gar- 
den seeds. We want good, honest, democratic 
garden seeds, none of your back numbers; 
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something good enough for Andrew Jackson 
or Samuel J. Tilden or any other democratic 
saint. 

“I would like some seventy-day corn, and if 
the new administration has any new silver 
seed that will produce standard silver dollars, 
or even Mexican dollars, in about sixty days, 
I would like some of that. Our land is well 
adapted to raising silver. We would like 
something that would yield about 1,000 
bushels to the acre and sell for $1 a bushel. 

“Some of my friends say German carp is a 
good crop. We will put in a few acres of carp 
for a starter, if we can get the seed. Some of 
our kind friends recommend ostriches, but 
they grow so few ina hill we will not venture 
to try them. There is a small lake near our 
farm, and my wife is anxious to raise some 
gondolas. They are an Italian bird, I believe. 
The climate here is severe, but she thinks she 
could raise them by keeping them near a hard 
coal burner in the winter season. If Mr. Mor- 
ton could be prevailed upon to send us a pair 
of young ones, we would regard it a great 
favor. We could also use some canvasback 
duck seed to good advantage. 

“Mixed farming is talked of a good deal, 
and some say our farm is just the thing for 
wool. I do not want Poland China or Short- 
horn wool seed. I would prefer Shanghai or 
Irish setter that would shear about twelve 
pounds to the vine. 
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“Knowing my fondness for the natural leaf, 
some of our advanced thinkers advise me to 
raise a crop of plug tobacco. In selecting the 
seed I wish you would send Spearhead, Cli- 
max or Star. The climate is too dry for fine- 
cut. If the department has anything new in 
jackrabbits, I would like a few vines that 
would bear the second year.” 

Mr. Wells practiced law several years at 
Columbia in Brown county. When the town 
went into a decline, by reason of the extension 
of the North-Western road which cut off trade 
from the north, he opened an office at Britton. 
With visage as solemn in repose as that of 
Lincoln, he had a dry humor and a sense of the 
ridiculous that made him an interesting com- 
panion. 

eet Te 

W. H. Wenz, of Bath, another pioneer of 
the James river valley, hands me what ap- 
pears to be an authentic version of the adop- 
tion of the state motto, “Under God the Peo- 
ple Rule.” Renewed attention was directed 
to the matter by J. Adam Bede, former Minne- 
sota congressman, who said at a Pierre ban- 
quet: 

“T used to live in South Dakota back in the 
old days when they had just decided that the 
‘territory was too big to heat in the winter and 
that it should be divided. And I remember 
when they adopted the state motto ‘Under 
God the People Rule.’ One radical progres- 
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sive wanted to strike out ‘under’ and insert 
‘by.’ And maybe he was right at that.” 

Mr. Wenz, who obtained his information 
several years ago from J. D. Mason, a mem- 
ber of the constitutional convention from 
Brown county, says: 

“A subcommittee of one of the important 
committees of the convention was assigned 
the task of recommending a state motto for 
the consideration of the delegates. A minister 
was chairman of the subcommittee which rec- 
ommended that the motto be, ‘By God the 
People Rule. When advised that such a 
motto would by the shifting of emphasis 
sound altogether different from what he no 
doubt had contemplated, and that, further, 
there would be constant temptation to change 
the emphasis, the minister member was slow 
to see the point of the criticism and put up 
a fight for his report, contending that the 
proposed slogan was concise and definite. 
Finally, somewhat impressed by the argument 
that distortion would be inevitable and give 
the new state much objectionable notoriety, 
he still held out on the theory that to the pure 
all things are pure. Other committeemen 
found his position untenable and eventually 
the word ‘by’ was eliminated and ‘under’ sub- 
stituted for it.” 


Early in 1881 Mr. Mason and Marshall Coll- 
ver left La Peer county, Michigan, to found 
new homes in the central part of Dakota. 
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They traveled by rail to Appleton, Minn., and 
walked from there to Watertown on snow- 
shoes and filed claims near Bath. 

* *K * 


Many stories are going the rounds concern- 
ing John Grass, last of the great chiefs of the 
Sioux nation. A new one has to do with his 
exercise of the functions of judge and jury in 
disagreements arising between members of 
his tribe. No judge of a superior court ever 
approached his duties with more dignity and 
seriousness than did the old chief. He believed 
that he represented the majesty of the law and 
all who saw him on the bench agreed that he 
looked the part. 

The defendant in the first case before him 
was accused of only a minor offense, but the 
chief soon found him guilty and sentenced him 
to thirty years in prison. The accused lifted 
his voice in protest against the severity of the 
sentence, and after a long parley the judgment 
of the court was modified—the defendant was 
advised he could go free if he brought in a load 
of hay. In another instance, it is said, sen- 
tence of four years imprisonment was reduced 
to the bringing in of a load of wood. 


“ROBBED OF THEIR HERITAGE” 


Indians of the Sioux nation have a substan- 
tial claim for more compensation for the Black 
Hills, according to Rev. Edward Ashley, Epis- 
copal church missionary in the Dakotas since 
1874, and contemporary of Bishops Henry 
Whipple and William Hare and Dr. William- 
son, Riggs, Hindman, Cook, Burt and others 
whose names are a synonym for rectitude and 
brotherly kindness among all the tribesmen of 
the plains. 

Nation wide interest is taken in the conten- 
tions of the Sioux that they were robbed of 
their heritage by a majority of the original 
commission sent to treat with them for the 
cession of the new gold land. They are asking 
congress to right the wrong by appropriating 
millions for distribution among them. Speak- 
ing before a council of trans-Missouri Sioux, 
called to consider plans for pressing their 
claim at Washington, Mr. Ashley said: 

“For myself I want to say that if ever there 
was a body of people who have a valid claim, 
you people have it in this Black Hills question.” 

Mr. Ashley attended all sessions of the coun- 
cils held by the government commissioners 
and the Indians of the Crow Creek agency in 
1876. The commission, sent out by President 
Grant, was composed of George W. Many- 
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penny, Bishop Henry Whipple, H. C. Bullis, 
former Governor Newton Edmunds of Dakota 
territory, J. W. Daniels, A. G. Boone and A. S. 
Gilhart. 

The treaty of Laramie, approved by con- 
gress, declared that no treaty for the cession 
of the Black Hills or any part of it should be 
valid or enforced, unless it was executed before 
and signed by at least three-fourths of the 
adult male Indians of the tribe. According to 
Mr. Ashley this plain provision was ignored 
by all the commissioners except Bishop 
Whipple and the chairman. 

“When the treaty was read at Crow Creek 
only a few chiefs and head men were present 
and signed it,” he said. “Then when the com- 
missioners went on up the Missouri river to 
Fort Bennett, to confer with the next group 
of Indians, they were advised by some of the 
tribesmen to get off the reservation or take the 
consequences. The majority faction met this 
situation by informing the Indians that if 
violence was used the troops from Forts Ben- 
nett and Sully would be summoned. After 
many such threats the chiefs at Fort Bennett 
finally signed the treaty. The same under- 
hand methods to obtain the signatures of the 
Indians were used at other agencies. As late 
as 1889 the Indians often asked me when the 
government would be through using the Black 
Hills, the question showing they did not un- 
derstand that the treaty had completely ceded 
the Black Hills to the government. 
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“The commission did not attempt at any 
agency which it visited with one exception, to 
insist that three-fourths of the male population 
should be present to hear the treaty read or to 
sign the pact. They assembled a few chiefs 
and conferred with them, and by fair means 
or foul induced these few persons to sign, not- 
withstanding that the chiefs and head men 
were not authorized to sign away the rights 
of the Indian people.” 

Beek 

A tendency to look at things from the hu- 
morous or incongruous side has not been 
denied to the Indians. Many among them may 
appear stupid, dull and impassive, but under 
a stolid exterior there is full play of all the 
emotions—anger, sarcasm and humor of a 
rather grim variety. Along in 1892 Sioux 
Indians west of the Missouri in South Dakota 
were incensed by an order from Washington 
prohibiting the killing of wild game on the 
reservation. For years this had been regarded 
as a natural right, and the command of the 
Indian department, coming earlier in our rela- 
tions with the Sioux, probably would have 
meant an armed clash. On July 4, 1892, the 
Indians congregated at the Cheyenne river 
agency to celebrate and discuss the Washing- 
ton order. 

“My brothers,” said Swiftbird, a Sioux lead- 
er, “you have all heard of the order made by 
our great father prohibiting us from killing 
the game on our reservation. This is a wise 
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order; otherwise the great father would not 
have made it, and I trust you will all carefully 
observe it. 

“Of course, if you are riding across the res- 
ervation in your wagon, with your feet hang- 
ing out of the rear end, and the deer come up 
and bite your toes, you may feel at liberty to 
kick the deer, but otherwise you are not to 
disturb the game.” 

A laugh went around, in which the whites 
joined when the interpreter had spoken, and 
the council dispersed in general good humor. 
Swiftbird’s wit had dispelled for the time the 
anger of his hearers. 

E erry x 
’ The chief weapon of the Sioux Indians be- 
fore the French fur traders acquainted them 
with the rifle, was the bow and arrow. With 
this simple device they fought their enemies 
and killed the largest and fiercest animals on 
the continent, the buffalo and the grizzly bear. 

The bow was usually about three feet long, 
and frequently only two and a half. It was 
made from well seasoned ash, scraped down to 
the desired thickness with a sharp stone or 
clam shell, a long and tedious task. On the 
back of the bow was fastened a strip of buffalo 
sinew which gave it wonderful elasticity. 

Here and there a chief could be found who 
was the proud possessor of a bone bow. These 
weapons were very rare, being made probably 
from whale-bone obtained by trading with the 
Indians who lived on the Pacific coast. Made 
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of one piece of close-grained white bone, they 
were very strong and elastic and were consid- 
ered very valuable. Sometimes one bow was 
traded for two horses. 

The arrow points were made of flint or bone. 
These were of two kinds, one for hunting and 
one for war. The hunting point had a tang 
or basal projection, the sides of which curved 
out at the bottom. This tang, when inserted 
into the end of the shaft and bound on by 
thongs or sinews could not be withdrawn ex- 
cept by using great force. Constructed in this 
manner the point would remain on the shaft 
when withdrawn from a stricken animal and 
could be used again. 

The war point had a straight tang which 
slipped out of the shaft when the agonized vic- 
tim withdrew the arrow, and remained in the 
wound to the death. 

Every warrior carried a shield which was 
made by stretching over a hoop several thick- 
nesses of the tough hide from the neck of a 
buffalo bull. This would seem like a flimsy 
protection to us, but it served the Indian’s 
purpose admirably. It was light and easily 
carried, and could not be pierced by an arrow. 
It would even turn a musket ball when held 
at an angle, as the Sioux warrior did with 
great skill. The shield was often decorated 
with eagle feathers and bits of scalp-lock, and, 
like the bow, was a weapon of which the owner 
was very proud. 


HEARD IN LEGISLATIVE HALLS 


Ernest W. Caldwell,—‘Happy Cal” and 
“Dear Old Cal” to thousands of Dakotans— 
was for many years the official storyteller 
at legislative sessions and state conventions 
and conferences. Rarely did he miss a meet- 
ing of the legislature. Once there, he was the 
light and life of the lobby and the beau of the 
parlor. He simply radiated optimism, and 
when he grasped your hand and shouted his 
greeting, you felt you were the one person in 
all the world he preferred to meet. 

Doane Robinson, poet laureate and_his- 
torian, was a second good narrator of truth- 
ful tales of legislative and convention ex- 
periences. He could tell many good stories 
in Scandinavian dialect. He had a general 
acquaintance with state builders and pioneers 
and his mind became stored with interesting 
incidents of public men and measures. A 
typical story by Robinson would read some- 
thing like this: 

W. E. Dodge was steering the railway 
lobby at a session of the territorial legislature 
at Bismarck. Olson, a member, was a simple 
shock-headed fellow and Swanson was a 
smart aleck, an Alliance man, who gave it out 
cold that he had two votes—his own and 
Olson’s. The boys were not long in carrying 
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his boast to Olson. Before the session was 
over, Olson was dropping into Mr. Dodge’s 
suite of rooms to read the paper, but rarely 
having anything to say. One day he peeked 
over the top of his paper slyly and said: 

“Maester Dodds, sontam ay lak go Minnap- 
luss; you tank dem all right?” 

Mr. Dodge assured him it would be, and 
after another long silence Olson again ven- 
tured: 

“Ole Svansen tank mae vote var heem; ay 
no runnin’ mae hade on dade vall.” 

This was all that was said, but he voted 
Dodge’s way. 

When the legislature adjourned the two men 
went out on the same train and, chancing to 
meet, Olson inquired: 

“Maester Dodds, you tank Ole Svansen 
valking now?” 

* ok Ox 

When Sam Elrod—he is former Governor 
Samuel Elrod’ now—made his debut in state 
politics, Robinson was there and long ago told 
me the story. In an old trading warehouse at 
Pierre in 1884 Elrod seconded the nomination 
of Mellette for delegate to congress. Elrod 
was a protege of Mellette and came from 
Indiana with him. Their friendship was of the 
closest sort. Elrod had no sooner begun his 
address than he cut loose in a Methodist camp 
meeting style that took the convention by 
storm. He was a strong Methodist even then, 
and he was but two years from college where 
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he had proved a hard man to handle in debate. 
In his zeal for his friend, he laid aside all em- 
barrassment and diffidence as he would his 
coat, and gave the veterans of the political 
game a genuine electric shock. It was a red 
letter day for the young man from Clark. 

No less spectacular was his appearance at 
a periodical statehood convention the follow- 
“Ing year at Huron, when he nominated John 
E. Bennett for chief justice of the supreme 
court. He was in the rear of the hall when 
he began speaking, but with voice keyed to a 
high pitch and arms flying above his head, he 
moved unconsciously down the aisle until he 
reached the platform. Then, without pause, 
he “mowed his way” back to the place of be- 
ginning. Everybody declared it was as good 
asa Methodist love feast. His zeal, “the blind 
conductor of the will,” made him known to 
everyone before the convention was over. 

ae, ae 


A story told by Caldwell had to do with the 
trials of Judge Frank Aikens, who was trying 
to engineer an anti-railway bill through the 
legislature. A count of noses showed that he 
could muster a majority of two for his meas- 
ure. One of the faithful band flunked, how- 
ever, leaving him with a bare majority of one. 
Aikens’ chief lieutenant was an enthusiastic 
granger senator, who turned up missing when 
the bill was put upon its final passage. A 
search revealed the man in bed groaning as if 
at the point of dissolution. Believing that he 
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was playing off, the delegation of Aikens men 
dressed and carried him to the council cham- 
ber. But the old man was really suffering 
acutely from an attack of colic. 

The roll call proceeded and the Aikens men 
felt secure in possession of the odd vote, but 
when the senator’s name was called he stag- 
gered to his feet, his frame doubled and his 
hands clasping his stomach, and said: 

“Mr. President, I want this bill to pass and 
so do my constituents; but in view of the out- 
rage to my feelings and the personal indig- 
nity heaped on me in bringing me here in my 
present condition of health, I vote no.” 

iE ok ny 


J. M. Quinn, one of the smartest Irishmen 
who ever found his way west, was associated 
with the late Marshall Jewell several years 
in publishing the Bismarck Tribune. From 
Dakota he went direct to New York city, and 
was soon in the good graces of Tammany and 
was kept in office for a long time and re- 
garded as excellent reserve material for a seat 
in congress. 

At one of the legislative sessions in Bis- 
marck, Robert Emmett Dowell was appoint- 
ed attendant of the house gallery, the only 
gallery in the primitive capitol of-that day. 
When it seemed necessary to refer to Mr. 
Dowell in his legislative reports, Mr. Quinn 
would always identify him as the man “who 
holds the highest office within the gift of the 
legislature.” 
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A certain newspaper publisher who was a 
better hustler than writer once engaged Mr. 
Quinn to prepare an address for him to read 
at a meeting of a Dakota editorial associa- 
tion to be held on the shores of Big Stone lake. 
It was a beautiful address and it closed with 
an apostrophe to the lake, the last line of 
which read: 

“And I'll lave my feet in your waters so 
blue.” 

Upon rehearsal the newspaper publisher 
invariably spoke this line, “And Ill leave my 
TeCis, 

“For heaven’s sake, captain,” said Quinn, 
“can’t you see that the word is ‘lave,’ not 
‘leave’ ?” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Quinn,’ was the cap- 
tain’s reply; “but you can’t work off any of 
your darned Irish on me.” 


9 


TWO PLOWMEN POETS 


Hamlin Garland, pessimist, once wrote a 
poem on “Plowing,” the first line of which 
ran: 

It’s dreary work to plow. 

Doane Robinson, optimist, turned out a 
seventeen liner about the same time on the 
same theme, not knowing what Garland had 
written. Robinson’s first line was: 


I ruther plow than anything. - 


The Garlands and Robinsons developed 
farms and lived for years within a few miles 
of each other in the coulee country of west 
Wisconsin. When the call of the prairie west 
sounded, the two families responded, and 
Hamlin and Doane found themselves in the 
same part of Dakota. Their poems had been 
printed, Hamlin’s in the Arena, the magazine 
of the objector and reformer, and Doane’s in 
the Century. But Garland chafed under farm 
life and pioneering and the ways of the two 
soon parted. Both were “sons of the middle 
border,” of which Garland has written so 
vividly. Robinson is still in Dakota—its lead- 
ing litterateur and an authority on historical 
and statistical matters—and the optimism of 
his youth still abides. 

te 


A famous Dakota criminal lawyer once con- 
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vinced a jury that a blowpipe, found in the 
possession of his client, a safe-robbing sus- 
pect, was intended for nasal douches. This 
was the turning point of the trial and the man 
went free. A veteran chief of police used to 
tell the story many years ago. 

“There was a case of safe-breaking in a 
small town near by,” he said, “and in a short 
time we had our man. We found with him 
burglar appliances and _ tools; conviction 
looked certain. I was put on the stand to 
testify as to the purpose for which the tools 
could be used. One in question was a blow- 
pipe, and I thought no man could possibly 
question its use. 

“But the attorney for the defense was equal 
to the occasion and contended it could be used 
for nose treatment. He introduced a well 
known druggist, who testified that it could be 
so used. The jurors took it all in and to 
our chagrin acquitted the defendant. He made 
himself scarce, for he knew we were after him 
on another charge, and we were never able to 
lay hands on him again. Of course he was 
guilty; everybody knew that—except the 
jurors.” 

x ok Ok 

Bishop Thomas Nicholson of the Methodist 
Episcopal church sometimes tells a story on 
himself and seems to enjoy it as much as his 
listeners. Before he was bishop he was presi- 
dent of Dakota Wesleyan university at 
Mitchell. A certain layman in the east, who 
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was well endowed with the goods of this 
world, had opened his purse more than once 
to help the South Dakota institution. Hav- 
ing occasion to visit the west he arranged his 
itinerary to include Mitchell and on arrival 
sought out the president. A citizen pointed 
the way to Dr. Nicholson’s door, and when 
the two men were face to face the visitor 
asked: 
“Are you Dr. Nicholson?” 


The university president pleaded guilty and 
the visitor, with perceptible irritation, ejacu- 
lated: 

“Well, I’m surprised. I é€xpected- ta, seena 
large, good looking man.” 

he ike 1k 


A democratic politician of Huron went to 
Washington many years ago to seek appoint- 
ment as register of the Huron land office. 
He called upon Secretary Hoke Smith, who 
asked him a few questions and learned that 
the incumbent’s term would not expire until 
the following January. The _— secretary 
straightened up in his chair and in his off- 
hand manner said: 


“You go right home, and when this man’s 
term expires, you come down again and we'll 
see what we can do for you.” 

The Huron candidate lingered a moment 
and then in a deprecatory tone said: 

“But, Mr. Secretary, this is my first visit 
to Washington, and if you have no objection 
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I would like to stay a few days and look at 


the sights.” 
* OF OK 


A “no rain no pay” provision in a contract 
with the Kansas Artificial Rain company once 
saved the taxpapers of five James river coun- 
ties $12,500 in cash. The people had passed 
through several years of drouth, and soon 
after a particularly disappointing crop season 
began to arrange for an adequate supply of 
moisture for the following year. In the win- 
ter months the rain company sent a represent- 
ative to South Dakota, and citizens of the five 
counties entered into a contract with him for 
a trial rain. 

The town of Doland in Spink county was 
to have the first rain some time between April 
15 and 30, or when the newly seeded fields 
would get the full benefit. The trial storm 
was to be at least ten miles wide and fifty 
miles long, with not less than one-half inch 
of rainfall, and probably an inch or more. If 
the rain proved satisfactory the counties were 
to buy the rain making secret at $2,500 the 
county. The rain company’s agent was to in- 
struct two persons until they were proficient 
in making rain at will. 

A central manager for the entire district 
was to be selected. When a given locality 
was in need of rain, a report was to be made 
to the manager, who had authority to order 
the two official rainmakers to the territory in 
want of moisture. The agent’s proposition 
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for a trial rain for $600, which was to be ap- 
plied on the purchase price for the secret if 
everything proved satisfactory, was accepted. 
These preliminaries were made in January. 
The boards were cleared for a perfect grow- 
ing season and a bumper yield at the end. 

The Kansas rain man came back in the 
spring, but for the life of him he couldn't 
make it rain. If he had relied on nature’s 
helping him out, he was disappointed. 
Eventually he had to give it up and return 
home with empty pockets. 


HAZING A TENDERFOOT 


Members of the “third house” who fore- 
gather at Pierre for the biennial sessions have 
kept alive for a quarter of a century and more 
the story of the envoy of an eastern brewery 
concern who came out to the frontier, the 
original home of the errant cowboy and the 
“bad man,” to do a stroke of business among 
the thirsty and to keep a watchful eye on im- 
pending liquor legislation. 

This particular envoy was young and he had 
never been west of the Mississippi before. He 
was a “tenderfoot” all right, but he never sus- 
pected it. What with his swagger and his 
ready money and his big stock of wares, he as- 
sumed that the benighted were ready to fall 
down and worship. 


Now all this of course grated and called for 
reprisals. Members of the “third house” who 
found time hanging heavy after the excitement 
of the legislative organization had worn off, 
went into conference with certain kindred 
spirits at Fort Pierre, a mile and a half 
straight away across the Missouri. 


Soon after the presumptuous visitor was in- 
formed that everybody took beer as a regu- 
lar ration at the fort, and that in behalf of his 
firm he would do well to call on the trade there. 
‘He was told, too, that a select few were going 
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across that night on the ice, and would be glad 
to serve as a bodyguard for him and _ inci- 
dentally sample his goods. It all looked good 
to the salesman-lobbyist and he condescended 
to accept the invitation. 

Arriving on the west side, the party headed 
for the rendezvous, a liquor joint patronized 
by cowboys and soldiers and the roistering 
elements of the trading post. Immediately 
things began to happen according to the 
agreed program. Swooped down a band of 
nondescripts in bandit costume ready for a 
fight or a frolic. Guns were drawn and mem- 
bers of the east side delegation were made to 
stand against a wall, hands uplifted. 

Something in the attire and manner of the 
stranger gave offense, and he was made to 
dance with the crack of pistols as accompani- 
ment. It had been carefully planned in ad- 
vance. The honor guest of the evening was in 
a terrible plight, but seeing a swinging door 
he plunged through it, and found himself in 
the open. 

To the east appeared the twinkling lights of 
the capital, and he proceeded to hit the high 
spots on the ice and sandbars of the Missouri. 
A general revolver fusillade was then started 
with the pack behind in full chase until the 
eastern shore was reached. There a reception 
party was waiting, and after the news had 
been broken to the quarry all hands proceeded 
to pour libations at his expense. 

Rather than face it out on the morrow and 
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meet the jests of residents and legislators, the 
beer man packed up in the early hours of the 
day, and took a train for headquarters in the 
east. * * x 


. But another time in another western town 
another gilded eastern youth proved himself 
a real man. He was undersized and appeared 
to have just stepped from a bandbox. But he 
had a spirit which a Goliath might have cov- 
-eted, and he licked the town bully and licked 
him so thoroughly that he stayed licked for- 
ever after, and in time became a good citizen. 
A Fourth of July celebration was in prog- 
ress. The fight had not been given a place on 
the official program of the day, but for all 
that it proved the stellar attraction. All day 
the bully had amused himself by shooting to- 
bacco juice on the shoes of men and women 
alike, and then howling his delight at their 
discomfiture. When he spied the stranger he 
gave the wink to acquaintances nearby, leaned 
down over the little man and deluged his 
patent leathers. The set smile on the face 
of the bully had no more than reached its 
flower, when the little one gave him a right 
and left to the jaw that stretched him on the 
ground. While the bully was still dazed and 
helpless, the stranger kicked in his ribs and 
mussed his countenance. No one cared to in- 
terfere and the visitor walked over the pros- 
trate form of the giant as he willed, finally 
wiping his shoes on the clothes of the man of 
bluster and insolence, and walking away. 
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The discomfited bully had to be helped home 
and put to bed and the town people did not 
see him for weeks. When he did appear his 
old haunts knew him no more. If cornered, 
he became as dumb as the Delphic oracle. But 
even the children of the town could now “ride” 
him, and “ride” him they did. With peace of 
mind lost and spirit chastened, he moved to a 
little farm remote from the scene of his over- 
whelming defeat, and gave himself up to the 
simple life. 

en ORK 

A bully from a ranch had long terrorized the 
peaceful dwellers of a South Dakota town. 
Every week or so he moved on the place to 
drink himself drunk and run amuck. Citizens 
tried to dodge him. When news was spread 
that Bill was in town, everybody looked for 
trouble. 

But Bill, like the pitcher, went to the well 
once too often. He started a roughhouse when 
the guests were all seated in the dining room 
of the leading hotel. The proprietor wasn’t a 
fighting man, but he broke up a chair over 
Bill’s head. Even this failed to beat the in- 
truder down. The hotel man avoided a clinch 
and with Fabian strategy retreated toward the 
door, both men fighting desperately all the 
way. 

When they had reached the narrow hallway 
leading to the office it seemed clear that the 
proprietor would soon be counted out. Stag- 
gering under a rain of blows he grasped the 
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slender railing on the wainscoting boards on 
the side of the wall. It was then his fingers 
closed over a cane which some guest had left 
there upon going in to dine. An instant later 
he had turned impending defeat into decisive 
victory. The cane was of stout hickory and 
was applied to the head of the bully with tell- 
ing effect. 

The man from the ranch nursed a sore head 
for many weeks, and recollections of the pun- 
ishment he had received gave the community 
surcease from his periodical maraudings. The 
hotel man was lionized, but modestly con- 
tended that he was no hero and that but for his 
chance contact with the hickory stick they 
would all be singing a different tune. 


EGAN’S CHECKERED CAREER 


Even “the law’s delay,” as Hamlet spoke of 
it, could not save George W. Egan, lawyer, 
politician and man of affairs, from a term in 
prison. May 28, 1920, he was convicted of 
making false statements to collect fire insur- 
ance. The South Dakota supreme court, to 
which he had appealed, reversed the conviction 
and he was granted a new trial. This resulted 
in April, 1921, in a second conviction. For 
more than four years thereafter he fought 
execution of the sentence, two years in the 
state penitentiary, through the courts of the 
land. Finally the case reached the United 
States supreme court on habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings. On May 25 of this year the federal 
court decided against him, and the last of June 
he was committed to state’s prison in his home 
city, Sioux Falls. 

Egan’s spectacular and checkered career in 
South Dakota began in 1906 when he was 
engaged as special prosecutor to conduct the 
case against Mrs. Emma Kaufmann, wife of 
Moses Kaufmann, known as the millionaire 
brewer of Sioux Falls. She was accused of 
causing the death by wounds and bruises of 
Agnes Poleris, a sixteen-year-old domestic in 
her employ. A persuasive advocate, Egan ob- 
tained a conviction in a trial which made a 
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profound impression in the state. Later Mrs. 
Kaufmann was granted a new trial and was 
then found guilty simply of assault and bat- 
tery. After the two trials Egan established 
his residence in Sioux Falls and became a lead- 
ing practitioner in the courts of the state. His 
methods were soon challenged by some of his 
clients who brought charges of unprofessional 
conduct and secured his disbarment by the 
state supreme court. Reinstated several years 
later, it was not long before he was in trouble 
again. A second disbarment followed - 

The political arena invited and Egan threw 
himself into the primary campaign of June, 
1910, for the nomination of state officers. He 
became a candidate for the nomination of gov- 
ernor on the republican ticket. For years this 
campaign was the talk of the state. Every- 
body was taken unawares. None of the politi- 
cians made a correct forecast. The stalwart 
faction of the republican party believed for 
many weeks that Elrod, their candidate for 
governor, was certain to be nominated. They 
conceded that Egan was making votes, but in 
their best judgment he was taking them from 
the progressive faction which was supporting 
Vessey. Their strength in the Black Hills and 
the new country to the east could not be 
touched, they believed, and they expected to 
come down to the Missouri river with a clear 
plurality over Vessey of 5,000 votes or more. 
But Egan carried a sword that cut both 
ways. He robbed the progressives, according 
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to calculations, in southeastern counties. He 
did as much for the stalwarts in the Hills and 
the rest of the trans-Missouri country. Instead 
of “coming down to the Harlem” with 5,000 
plurality for Elrod, they lost all the western 
division of the state to Vessey by a plurality 
of more than 1,200. Egan’s vote was surpris- 
ingly large in former stalwart territory. 
Wherever he campaigned he, too, might have 
said: “I came, I saw, I conquered.” The stal- 
warts ran a rather poor third, instead of first, 
as they had expected. The headquarters of 
the faction at Aberdeen was as certain of 
Elrod’s nomination as it was of death and 
taxes. But the Egan vote eventually dissipated 
all their hopes. Only three counties west of 
the river returned a plurality for the former 
governor. 

Both factions of the republican party were 
in a near-panic when the primary vote began 
to come in late at night. Governor Vessey 
gave himself up as lost. Elrod held on a little 
longer because results from the Hills were a 
little slower in coming in. On the Chicago & 
North-Western line from Brookings on the 
east to Rapid City on the west, Egan carried 
about every town save Iroquois, Pierre and 
East Pierre. Egan campaigned the towns and 
he won their votes, but the rural districts, 
slower to report, turned the tables against him 
in'the end. The final figures were 26,372 for 
Vessey, 21,446 for Egan, and 20,335 for Elrod. 
- Egan’s campaign, for the most part, was 
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unique. He did not trouble himself about the 
legitimate issues—the issues set up by the fac- 
tional leaders he was opposing. He had issues 
of his own. Hundreds and hundreds of demo- 
crats left their own candidates to shift for 
themselves and voted for him. They admired 
his courage and ability. Besides, they wanted 
to put the leaders of the two republican fac- 
tions in a hole by helping to nominate him as 
the republican candidate for governor. If this 
could be done they could count on his repudia- 
tion by both factions of the republican party 
and support for their own nominee, Chauncey 
L. Wood of Rapid City. 

State issues became mere incidentals in the 
Egan plan of campaign. He left them alone 
and recited instead the history of the Kauf- 
mann trial and the Anna O’Grady case which 
figured in the proceedings leading to his disbar- 
ment. He defended his course in the latter case 
and contended he was not disbarred for any- 
thing which he did in connection with it. He 
was put out of business, he professed to believe, 
for the reason that he had won a verdict of 
guilt against Mrs. Kaufmann. He proposed 
to be governor—to sit in his office across the 
rotunda of the new capitol from the supreme 
court, where he could watch the judges. The 
court had disbarred him and he proposed to do 
things to the court. 

The people of the state were singularly in- 
terested in the Kaufmann case. It is not too 
much to say that they clamored for the convic- 
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tion of Mrs. Kaufmann. They found it com- 
paratively easy, under the presentation of the 
case on the hustings by the silver-tongued 
Egan, to believe he had been maligned and 
persecuted. Believing, they wanted to right 
the alleged wrong done him, so far as possible, 
by giving him a vote of confidence in the shape 
of a vote for governor. More than 20,000 did 
this and, from the anti-Egan standpoint, came 
perilously near landing him in the apartments 
of the governor in the new statehouse. Except 
for Kittredge, Egan usually let the republican 
leaders and candidates alone. Stalwart editors 
and speakers were told to keep hands off of 
Egan. Give him a free rein to make votes 
among the progressives was the word passed 
along. The diagnosis was attractive and it 
might have worked out as expected had Egan 
scattered his oratorical gems in progressive 
counties only. But he invaded counties which 
the stalwarts had been accustomed to carry 
and straightway they, too, it was revealed at 
the primaries, fell under his spell. 

Three times thereafter Egan sought in vain 
to win the governorship. In his second cam- 
paign he polled a larger vote against Byrne 
than in his first one, but there was no third 
candidate and Byrne led by a larger vote than 
did Vessey two years before. In his later cam- 
paigns, including one for United States sen- 
ator, the: number of his followers steadily 
declined. At the last he was defeated for 
mayor of the city of Sioux Falls. 


PEN-PICTURES BY ARMSTRONG 


Many years ago, when a congressman from 
the territory of Dakota, Moses K. Armstrong 
painted a series of pen-pictures of leading sen- 
ators and representatives of the time. Only a 
few of these sketches remain. One, printed in 
a Minnesota paper not so long ago, was writ- 
ten in the reconstruction period when Grant 
was president. Mr. Armstrong said: 

“During the recent great debate in the senate 
over the investigation into frauds and abuses 
of the government, the galleries, lobbies, cor- 
ridors and passageways were crowded with 
curious and excited spectators. Even the 
senate floor was yielded to make room for 
ladies. We enter the chamber and with diff- 
culty find standing room to listen to the great 
speech of Senator Carl Schurz, who is one of 
the most accomplished and eloquent orators 
in the senate. He is a tall, lean man, with 
shaggy, red whiskers and a pair of eyeglasses 
perched upon his classic nose. He stands near 
the middle of the senate chamber and his bril- 
liant accents, with but little effort on his part, 
fall upon the ears of the remotest auditor. His 
elocution and utterance of distinct syllables 
are as faultless and effective as the efforts of 
the most renowned tragedian. In a moment 
of one of his impassioned bursts of eloquence 
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his face turns as white as marble, and his quiv- 
ering fingers raised high in air send an electric 
thrill through the listening throng. 

“Senator Morton replies to Senator Schurz 
with his usual vigor. He speaks while sitting, 
being so disabled as to prohibit his standing 
without supports. He strikes back lustily and 
deals heavy blows at the enemies of the admin- 
istration, aiming his remarks at Schurz, Trum- 
bull and Sumner. 

“Senator Roscoe Conkling next comes to the 
rescue of the administration. Wa6ith stentorian 
tones he proceeds like a lawyer in defense of 
his client. The senator isa tall, straight, fash- 
ionable and handsome man. He parts his 
auburn hair with much precision, is fastidious 
to a fault and at once impresses the stranger 
as a man of too much exquisite nicety to be- 
come a heavy power in the scale of states- 
manship. 

“Over to the rear of Schurz sits the im- 
mortal statesman of New England, Senator 
Charles Sumner. He is a large, portly gentle- 
man, plainly and almost carelessly attired, with 
large head, projecting eyebrows, sallow com- 
plexion and heavy, dark flowing locks. His 
desk is piled with law books and his chair is 
hemmed in with official reports and author- 
ities. He has been watching with approving 
eye the terrific assault of Senator Schurz upon 
the misrule of the administration. Mr. Sum- 
ner’s great speeches are all delivered from 
written manuscript and his deep, full voice rolls 
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over the senate chamber like the tones of an 
organ. 

“In front and to the right of Sumner sits 
Senator Lyman Trumbull, who also arraigns 
the president. He appears as cold and solemn 
as a marble statue. His face is wrinkled and 
beardless. He never smiles, never hurries, and 
it is said that he has no blood in him, but lives 
upon law books and the constitution. He is 
acknowledged as the ablest lawyer on the floor 
of the senate. His arguments are hard and 
dry, exhaustive and destructive. He speaks 
with riveting earnestness and without notes, 
and when thoroughly warmed up his whole 
frame trembles like an aspen leaf.” 

Turning to the house, which had been called 
“the cave of the winds’ by a Washington 
newspaper correspondent, Mr. Armstrong out- 
lined outstanding characteristics of Dan 
Voorhees, Ben Butler, Fernando Wood, Mr. 
Farnsworth, Mr. Bingham and other members. 
Butler had just presented, he said, a petition 
from 5,000 women asking congress to confer 
upon them the right of suffrage. “There was 
a perceptible blush on Butler’s cheek,” said the 
delegate, “as two pages ran up and carried off 
the petition on their shoulders amidst the gen- 
eral laughter of the house. A member called 
for the reading of the petition, but Butler 
turned the laugh by squinting his eye at the 
speaker and saying, ‘Oh, no, don’t do that; 
there is no room to parade all these women 
upon the journal.’ 
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“The efficient men in congress are the work- 
ing and vigilant ones,’ wrote Armstrong in 
conclusion. “When a great question is sprung 
upon the house, these men will be found stand- 
ing forth in their full power and influence. 

I have seen General Garfield, of the 
appropriations committee, hungry and wea- 
ried, rush down in front with a piece of pie in 
his hand, and exclaim: ‘Mr. Speaker, I now 
move to strike out the words, fifty thousand 
dollars.’ 

“There is another noteworthy class here 
whom I will call vain men in congress. The 
_~members who will rank under this caption are 
very anxious to appear each day in the Globe 
as having said something, whether or not it 
affects the final result. 

“There is still another class who may be 
called the lazy men in congress. They pass 
through the whole session, drawing pay, loung- 
ing upon the cloak room sofas and answering 
carelessly to the call of the ayes and nays on 
the final passage of bills. They are generally 
cheerful, clever and accommodating. They 
never allow the business of congress to inter- 
fere with their appointed dinner hours, their 
accustomed carriage rides, or their regular 
sleep. They will tell you that congress only 
lasts for two years and they do not intend to 
kill themselves in the congressional harness in 
the interest of posterity. 

“The noisy men in congress are those who 
are continually popping up and making mo- 
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tions, asking questions and making speeches 
upon everything that comes up for considera- 
tion. These men possess a vast amount of 
cheek, vanity and ambition, and they will dash 
in and make a speech on any subject, whether 
they know anything about it or not. The 
Globe bristles with the names of these noisy 
members, and the credulous people throughout 
the country read the newspapers and pro- 
nounce them ‘prominent members.’ These are, 
perhaps the least influential men from the fact 
that they are never sincere but speak only for 
buncombe. 

“The strong men in congress are the ones 
who are plain, honest, sincere and thoroughly 
informed upon the necessities of the matter 
upon which congressional legislation is re- 
quested. A man who never deceives by his 
statements will in time gain the almost unlim- 
ited confidence of his fellow members, and his 
measures are received and acted upon without 
that searching scrutiny and discussion which 
are sure to befall all propositions coming from 
a more uncertain source.” 
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